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THE rise of Nonconformity in the 
ancient borough of Stamford is 
nearly contemporaneous, with the 
arbitrary ejectment of 1662. For 
the ministers, who were: banished 
from Stamford, by the operation of 
the Five Mile Act, which passed in 
1665, as soon as the times were 
more favourable, revisited thescenes 
of their former labours, and by every 
practicable method, endeavoured to 
spread that Gospel, for which they 
had so recently suffered. The fol- 
lowing account is extracted from 
‘« Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial.” ‘* Mr. Richardson was bora 
at or near Fakenham, in Norfolk. 
His parents, when he was an infant, 
removed to Cambridge, where he 
had the whole of his education. 
When it was completed, he first 
taught school at St. lves, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, from whence he re- 
moved to a pastoral charge, at 
Bottlebridge, near Peterborough, 
where he first beneficed; and af- 
terwards to Stamford, where he la- 
boured in the work of the ministry, 
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at St. Michael’s church, till the Act 
of Uniformity ejected him. When 
the Five Mile Act banished him 
hence, he sojourned for a while at 
Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. But 
he afterwards returned to Stamford, 
and preached as he could, at his 
own, house there, and sometimes at 
the houses of the pious and worthy 
gentry of those parts. He was scru- 
pulously just, and very benevolent. 
‘It was well for the poor of the hos- 


pital (or Bead-house) in Stamford, 


that he was once their warden, 
for he much improved the revenue 
of it, and their allowance. He died 
in 1687, within a week, or fortnight, 
after he had seen the declaration of 
king James for toleration.” 

A Mr. Edward Brown is also 
recorded as suffering in the cause 
of Nonconformity ; he appears to 
have borne an excellent character ; 
he laboured many years in the mi- 
nistry, in his own house, and de- 
parted this life in April, 1682. 

Mr. James Cawthorn is likewise 
mentioned as ejected from Stam- 
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ford. He is spoken of as a pious 
and worthy man, and as a plain, 
practical, and methodical preacher. 
The exertions of these devoted, 
but persecuted men, were no doubt 
rendered beneficial; and to their 
instrumentality must be attributed 
the origin of the dissenting inte- 
rest in the town of Stamford, for 
it is probable that, shortly after the 
indulgence granted in 1672, the old 
meeting-house, which stood on the 
south side of St. Paul's Street, was 
erected : there are no documents 
existing by which its history can 
be traced, and the only notice ex- 
tant is an account of its destruc- 
tion, in the year 1714. The fol- 
lowing is taken from “ Harrod’s 
History of Stamford.” “ When the 
nation was in a ferment, on the de- 
mise of queen Anne, as the Pres- 
byterians were Whigs, and known 
friends to the Hanover succession, 
the frantic mob destroyed their cha- 
pel, which stood ity @ yard on the 
south side of Paul’s Street, against 
the conduit, and having gutted it, 
carried the combustibles through 
the back door 6f the yard into 
Tenter Meadow and there burned 
them. They attempted it on a 
market day but could — oe 
their purpose, for the Mayor, Mr. 
Breeks, over? laudably Geneiag 
himself, imprisoned the ringleaders ; 
but on the next market day a nu- 
merous rabble from the adjacent 
villages thronged to the town and 
threatened to pull down his house 
unless he set at liberty the gentle- 
mén, as they were pleased to style 
them; when late that night they 
burned the pulpit, seats, &c. 
“Among crowd that sur- 
rounded this melancholy spectacle 
was a fiery Jacobite, named Roger 


After the destruction of the Pres- 
byterian chapel, the Government, 
to preventfurther eruptions, saddled 
us a long time with Honeywood’s 
Dragoous.” An interval of six years 
elapsed before another place of wor- 
ship was erected, during which pe- 
riod the friends of the cause were 
subject to considerable inconveni- 
ence, not being able to obtain a 
suitable place for their temporary 
accommodation. In 1720, a chapel 
was erected, butnot onthe site where 


.the former chapel stood; nor does 


it a in what way that spot 
was ‘Tedtindl of. A Eavebase on 
made of a plot of ground, which, 
in the agreement bearing date 1719, 
is thus described: ‘* All that or- 
chard or garden, with the appur- 
tenauces, situate and being in the 
parish of St. Paul, united to the 
parish of St. George, in Stamford, 
aforesaid, with the cottage, tene- 
mént, and buildings thereupon 
erected and standing, since divided 
into two cottages, sometime since 
in the tenure of Widow Kime and 
John Cole, between the land com- 
monly called Star Lane on the 
west, and sometimes of William 
Wynth on the east, and the orchard 
or garden sometimes of Nathaniel 
Laty, Esq. on the north, and a 
tenement sometime in the posses- 
sion of Widow Stonesby on the 
south.” The building erected upon 
this spot of ground was plain and 
convenient, having one gallery, 
which originally occupied ‘a side of 
the chapel, hut was afterwards re- 
moved to the front. The chapel 
was capable of accommodating 
about 300 persons. 

Not long after its erection it was 
perceived that the place was inse- 
cure, the walls not being sufficiently 


Dobbeés; this wretch, spreading» strong'to support the roof; A sur- 
his hafids before ‘the flanie, said, veyor’s opinion was obtained, and 
‘Gentlemen, this is a blessed 
blaze,” then lit his pipe with a 
splinter of the wreck. 


means were immediately adopted 
to remedy the defect. By the 
articles of agreement made be- 
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tween the builder and the parties, 
it expresses that the reparation took 
place in 1739, only nineteen years 
after the erection, betraying a sad 
want of architectural skill in the 

ersons who were entrusted with 
its superintendence. This event 
plunged the society into fresh dif- 
ficulties, and rendered it neces- 
sary to make an appeal to the 
liberality of the Christian public ; 
several minor sums were received 
from distant congregations, but the 
amount must have been nearly swal- 
lowed up, if, as usual, travelling ex- 
penses were to be defrayed out of it. 

The following is the copy of an 
address drawn up on this occasion, 
and signed by some of the friends 
to the interest on behalf of the con- 
gregation: 

** Friends and Brethren,—We, 
the Congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters in the town of Stam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, had, at the 
time of the rebellion, a very con- 
venient place of worship; but the 
malice of the haters of liberty and 
religion, instigated by a spirit of 
pride and enmity, demolished it for 
us, and set the combustible mate- 
rials.on fire ; so that there was not 
any thing remaining that could 
contribute to form another. And 
though the compassion and gene- 
rosity of the Government was such 
as to appoint the proprietors of 
every demolished place of worship 
in the kingdom to represent their 
loss to proper commissioners for 
the reparation of their damage, yet 
such was the unaccountable back- 
wardness of those commissioners 
to act, that were appointed for our 
benefit on this side of the country, 
that we could never get a proper 
number of the said gentlemen to. 
meet in order to receive an estimate 
of our loss, whereby we were de- 
prived of it, and thereby became 
the only society that we know of 
in the kingdom that suffered vo this 
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account, Under this calamitous 
state we joined, at considerable ex- 

ense, and without any assistance 
rom abroad, to fit up as suitable a 
place as we could get. But this 
being found to be very inconvenient 
for us, when the rage and fury of 
our enemies after a few years was 
abated, we made an attempt to 
build another; and in order to it 
made asecond contributionamongst 
ourselves to lay a foundation for it, 
as large as our circumstances would 
reasonably admit of, which, with 
the assistance of our friends, put us 
into a capacity to begin it; but 
before we could get the mastery of 
this more extensive expense, we 
were obliged to make a third con- 
tribution amongst ourselves, which 
bore very hard upon us. 

** Thus, at last, having got, as we 
apprehended, to the end of our 
work, we were pleased with the 
thoughts of the eonveniency we 
had raised; but (unhappily for us) 
the manager of our affairs, either 
ignorant himself of the nature of 
building,or imposed upon by the ma- 
nagement of the workmen, erected a 
place that in a little time was unable 
to bear the shock of wind and wea- 
ther; whereby in a few years, it fell 
intoa tottering condition, so that had 
we not raised a fourth contribution 
amongst ourselves to secure it, it 
is probable before this time it had 
fallen to the ground, insomuch that 
we esteem it a mercy, when it 
came to be examined into, that we 
were not smothered io its ruins, 
the walls had given such way, and 
the timber of the roof was so dis- 
jointed. 

‘* Thus have we been unhappily 
burthened from time to time with 
repeated expenses of this nature; 
\anionyss Rese e ae on 
it not here ended; for far- 
ther advancing decays both of 
roof and walls have of late been 
such, that by the examination of a. 
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very complete architect, itis thought 
exceedingly dangerous for us to 
continue in it any longer, without 
engaging in ‘an expense far too 
heavy for us. 

“ We having, therefore, taken 
his advice upon it, are come to a 
resolution, with the assistance of 
our friends, to engage in the me- 
thod he has proposed to us, which 
will come to above one hundred 
and twenty pounds, for its securi- 
ty, the roof having been made with 
too wide a space, and too weighty 
for the walls, and wanting pillars, 
both in the middle and sides, to 
8 cure it, 

** We' hope, therefore, that the 
necessity of the case, together with 
the expensive load that has so fre- 
quently returned upon us, will be 
motives sufficient to excite the 
benevolent disposition of our 
brethren to contribute, as lovers of 
Christianity, to our assistance, 
which wili, with the greatest 
thankfulness, be acknowledged 
by us, 

Edward Seabrook, 
William Roberts, 
Alexander Adams, 
John Moor, 
Edward Ditke, 
Thomas Hopkins.”, 

There is an agreement drawn up 
and signed by seven of the princi- 

al members of the Society, pledg- 
ing themselves to the payment of 
the respective sums therein speci- 
fied towards the necessary altera- 
tions and repairs. For the sup- 

rt of the roof twelve oaken pil- 
ae were erected upon twelve 
blocks of stone: ten of the said 
pillars were raised against the 
walls, and two in the centre of 
the chapel; the ceiling, which be- 
fore was in the form of a dome, 
was lowered to a level with the 
walls. With these substantial re- 
pairs, the chapel was made secure, 
and served as a convenient place 
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for divine worship, until the in- 
crease of hearers rendered it ne- 
cessary to provide one more capa- 
cious. 

The following will be found a 
tolerably correct list of the mi- 
nisters, who have been settled over 
the religious interest in this place. 
The first of whom any account can 
be obtained was Edward Broad- 
hurst, who was here in 1717, about 
three years after the destruction of 
the first chapel, and it is very pro- 
bable might have been minister at 
the time. He removed, it is be- 
lieved, to Birmingham, and was 
succeeded by Tobias Wildbore, 
who afterwards removed to Soham. 
Joho Brekell, whose signature is 
s gpraee to the trust deeds of the 
old chapel, was minister in 1720, 
the date of its erection. He after- 
wards settled at Liverpool, where 
he published several learned tracts. 
He remained here about five 
years, and was succeeded by 
Samuel Statham, who removed in 
1729 to Loughborough. From 
1729 to 1737 there is no account; 
but it is not improbable that about 
this period, the chapel might have 
been closed, owing to the insecure 
state of the edifice, means having 
been adopted to check the increas- 
ing dilapidation, but without suc- 
cess. T he chapel in 1739, under- 
went a substantial repair. Colonel 
Gardiner's regiment appears to 
have been quartered in Stamford 
for a short time about the year 
1737, at which time he attended 
the chapel, as his name stands on 
the list of contributors towards the 
support of divine worship. This 
was about eight years before the 
battle of Preston Pans, in which 
the pious and excellent colonel 
was slain. This event occurred 
September 2 ist, 1745. 

rom the year 1737 to 1742, 
there appears to have been no 
settled pastor. The pulpit was 
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supplied by various ministers; 
and the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper administered by the Rev. 
D. Goodrich, a neighbouring mi- 
nister. Joseph Saunders was 
the next minister: he was one 
of Dr. Doddridge’s earliest pupils, 
entering the academy in the year 
1729. He came hither in 1742, 
and vacated the pulpit in 1746. 
Timothy Laugher, another pupil of 
Dr. Doddridge’s, succeeded Mr. 
Saunders, and continued till 1750, 
when he removed to Nailsworth, 
in Gloucestershire, and was fol- 
lowed by Ebenezer Ratcliff, who 
removed to Boston, in the Decem- 
ber of the ensuing year. He 
was a clever man, but is supposed 
to have had a leaning towards 
Arianism. John Williams, after- 
wards LL.D., the next minister, 
eame Lady-day, 1752, and left 
Lady-day, 1756. He publisheda 
Fast Sermon preached here, Feb. 6, 
1756. He was a_ considerable 
scholar and in 1767, published 
**A Concordance to the Greek 
Testament, with the English ver- 
sion to each word; the principal 
Hebrew roots corresponding to 
the Greek words of the Septuagint; 
with short critical Notes, and an 
Index.” This work has become 
very scarce. Mr. Williams re- 
moved to Workingham, Berkshire. 
Twelve months elapsed before the 
settlement of another minister, dur- 
ing which period various ministers 
officiated. Mr. Mather, who was 
next in rotation, continued but 
one year, from Lady-day, 1757, 
to Lady-day, 1758. He was im- 
mediately succeeded by John 
Ralph, who after a residence of 
nine years, removed to Halifax, 
and became minister of a congre- 
gation of Protestant Dissenters in 
Northgate. He died in April, 
1795. His funeral sermon was 

hed and published by the 
Rev. Wm. Wood, who followed 
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Mr. Ralph at' Stamford, in Sep- 
tember, 1767, removed to Ipswich 
in Nov. 1770, and afterwards set- 
tled in Leeds. He published a 
sermon preached here, Mr. Wood 
was succeeded by Henry Proctor, 
from Witney, Oxon; his brother, 
William Proctor, was minister at 
Oakham, Rutlandshire. About 
this time the interest declined so 
considerably, owing either to the 
rapid succession of ministers, or, 
what is more probable, to a la- 
mentable deficiency of evangelical 
instruction, that the chapel was 
for a long period shut up. How 
long Mr. Proctor remained is un- 
certain, or whether any other 
minister intervened between him 
and Mr. Benjamin Davis, who 
was the next minister of whom 
there is any account. Mr. Da- 
vis came from Diss, in Norfolk, 
and settled here in 1780; he died 
in April, 1784, and was interred 
in the church yard of All Saints, 
in this town. He left a widow 
and three daughters, Mrs. D. de- 
parted this life in February, 1818 ; 
her end was peaceful and happy. 
J. W. Lewis succeeded Mr. Davis, 
and removed in 1787. The next 
minister was William Johnson, 
who remained only twelve months. 
John Merrick, who followed Mr. 
Johnson, after a residence of about 
four years, left England for Ame- 
rica. His successor, Mr. Thomas, 
while bathing in the river Welland, 
a short distance from the town, 
met with a watery grave, which 
melancholy event occurred in 
1796. At Michaelmas, of the 
same year, Joseph Holmes be- 
came minister, and removed at 
Lady Day, 1801, and was after- 
wards settled at Ware, in Hert- 
fordshire. C. B. Hubbard, who 


received his education at the Old 
College, Homerton, settled here 
in 1801, and relinquished his 
charge at Lady-day, 1814, and is 
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now settled at Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire. 

There appears to have been an 
alternation of sentiment between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy among 
the ministers, of whom a very 
brief and hasty sketch has now 
been given. If Arianism or So- 
cinianism has not been publicly 
professed, it is clear that the pul- 
pit has not uniformly been the 
medium of conveying a “‘ certain 
sound.” Sermons may sustain a 
character so perfectly ambiguous, 
that the preacher's sentiments can- 
not be ascertained. There is a dis- 
tinctness and a boldness in the 
avowal of religious opinion, which 
well becomes the expositor of sa- 
cred truth; but if, from confusion 
of thought, or criminal dishonesty 
of intention, garbled statements 
be put forth from the pulpit—if a 
veil of human fabrication be 
woven to conceal the personal 

lories of the Redeemer—or if the 
essons of morality, taught by 
heathen sages, and dressed up in 
all the adventitious attraction of 
pleasing language and polished 
periods, form a substitute for 
the preaching of ‘ Christ Jesus, 
the Lord ;” the flame of piety will 
soon grow languid, for want of 
suitable material to promote its 
growth; the life and interest of 
religious services will decline, and 
a darkness that might be felt will 
overspread the place which the 
glory of God might have irradiated 
and blessed. 

On the resignation of Mr. Hub- 
bard, an application was made to 
the Old College, at Hoxton, (now 
removed to Highbury,) to furnish 
a supply. The present minister, 
George Wright, having nearly 
completed his academical educa- 
tion, came to occupy the pulpit 
during the Midsummer vacation of 
1814. The congregation, which 
had considerably declined, began 
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in ashort,time to revive, and there 
appeared a most encouraging 
prospect of sucess. A unanimous 
invitation was given and accept- 
ed, and, after the absence of two 
Sabbaths, Mr. Wright entered 
upon bis ministerial engagements, 
The increase of hearers soon be- 
came, greater than the chapel 
would accommodate, a new place 
of worship was, therefore, pro- 
posed; but before arrangements 
could be made to carry the pro- 
ject into effect, it was deemed 
advisable to furnish some present 
accommodation for the persons 
who were desirous of attending. 
Two additional temporary — gal- 
leries were erected at but little ex- 
pense, which were filled as soon 
as completed. Asthere remained 
no vestige of a Christian Church, 
it was deemed expedient to or- 
ganize one upon congregational 
principles. A church was formed 
in April, 1817, consisting of four- 
teen members, by whom an invi- 
tation was given to the minister 
to become the pastor, which being 
accepted, the public mutual re- 
cognition of minister and people 
took place in the May following. 
The. Rev. R: W. Hamilton, of 
Leeds, delivered the introductory 
discourse, and asked the usual ques- 
tions; the Rev. Richard Alliott, 
of Nottingham, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer; the Rev. John 
Clayton, sen. of London, gave the 
charge; the Rev. R. Alliott 
preached to the people; and the 
Rev. John Ely, of Rochdale, 
preached in the evening. ; 

From this period there were 
frequent accessions to the Church, 
and circumstances appeared fully 
to justify the attempt to erect a 
more commodious place of worship. 

A piece of ground having been 
purchased adjoining the old cha- 
pel, in 1809, not with a view of 
occupying it, but principally to 
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prevent any annoyance that might 
arise from its being occupied by 
others, furnished ample space for 
the erectiou of a larger chapel, 
which was commenced March Ist, 
1819, and opened for divine ser- 
vice the following September. 
The subjoined is a brief notice 
taken from Drakard’s History of 
Stamford: Speaking of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, he says—‘* This is 
a large brick building, situated on 
the east side of Star Lane, and was 
erected in 1819, at an expense to 
the subscribers of about £1800 
(2000.) It measures within the 
walls sixty feet by forty, has a 
gallery extending along three of 
its sides, aud is computed to be 
able to accommodate about eight 
hundred persons. It is a plain but 
convenient edifice, constructed ra- 
ther with an attention to the ac- 
commodation of the devout than 
with a view to adventitious deco- 
ration. The interior, however, 
has an air of neatness, not alto- 
gether void of elegance, and when 
lighted, has a respectable and im- 
posing appearance. The Rev. 
Mr. Cox (now LL.D.) author of 
the Life of Melancthon, officiated 
on its opening toa numerous audi- 
tory.” The late Rev. Thomas 
Toller, of Kettering, was engaged 
to take the morning service, but 
owing to indisposition, was pre- 
vented, Mr. Cox was, therefore, 
solicited to supply his place, to 
which he very kindly acceded. 
The collection on the occasion 
amounted to £55. 1s. 6d. During 
the erection of the chapel, the 
congregation was accommodated 
with the assembly room, where 


divine service was held twice on 
the Sabbath day 

The establishment of an evening 
lecture in the parish church of St. 
Mary, Stamford, and the unhappy 
development of party feeling re- 
sulting from the late contested 
elections in the Borough, had, at 
the time, rather an unfavourable 
effect upon the congregation, but 
the attendance has of late mate- 
tially improved, and, with the 
blessing of God, every prospect 
is entertained of increasing pros- 
perity. ; 

In 1827, a commodiots little 
chapel was built in the village of 
Easton, near Stamford, which is 
regularly supplied by Mr. Wright 
every Sabbath afternoon. It is 
to be lamented, however, that the 
opposition manifested in a certain 
influential quarter, has detetred 
many from attending who would 
most willingly dé so. 

This is a petty warfare, truly; 
but the time may come when the 
nobility of this country will have to 
learn that their persons and their 
8 hd are far more safe in the 

ands of a religious peasantry, 
though separated from the na- 
tional Church, than under the 
questionable protection of an ig- 
norant and uncivilized multitude, 
though they may be numbered 
amongst its most clamorous friends. 
In the period of this nation’s trial, 
come when or how it may, they 
will be found the best friends to 
the rights of all men, who have 
most assiduously taught the lowest 


of the people to respect the rights 
of Gaby (me 
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ESSAYS ON NONCONFORMITY. 


No. 


WE now proceed to notice more 
emery the’ account which the 

riptures give of a Christian 
Church, in relation both to its 
members and officers. 

Under the former topic, it will 
be necessary to consider the quali- 
fications which are requisite for 
membership, the manner in which 
persons become members, the ob- 
jects which they are expected to 
keep in view, and the discipline to 
which they subject themselves, 

The grand qualification for mem- 
bership, is Faith in the Son of God. 
Faith is the means of salvation, for 
*“*he that believeth shall be saved,” 
and it is also the root out of which 
all Christian graces grow, for ‘‘ faith 
worketh by love,” and “ love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” That which 
constitutes a man a Christian quali- 
fies him to be associated with other 
Christians; that which will be his 
support tothe Church above, should 
secure his admission to the Church 
below. ‘‘ Him that is weak in the 
faith, receive ye,” saith Paul. Re- 
ject none who have faith, though 
their faith be weak, and receive 
none knowingly that have not faith. 

But as the possession of a spiri- 
tual qualification and its manifesta- 
tion are not identical, it may na- 
turally be asked, what evidence of 
faith do the Scriptures represent to 
be essential to church membership ? 
On this point some shades of dif- 
ference exist among Christians, 
who on other points are generally 
agreed. To us it appears that the 
avowal of faith is sufficient, pro- 
vided there be nothing in the cha- 
racter of him who makes the avowal, 
that is calculated to bring its truth 
into suspicion. ‘ If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth, the Lord Je- 


III. 


sus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God had raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” Of 
these two things, confession and be- 
lief, the former only can come under 
the cognizance of man. Believ- 
ing with the heart can be observed 
by him only who searches the heart, 
whereas confession with the mouth 
is the uttering of articulate sounds, 
which are audible and intelligible 
to man. Such confession, or pro- 
fession of faith, that is, of trust in 
the Saviour, if borne out by the 
man’s general deportment, both in 
religious and in ordinary affairs, is, 
we conceive, evidence sufficient not 
to warrant merely, but to require 
that the individual should be ad- 
mitted to Christian fellowship. He 
may, or he may not be of one mind 
with the society in question, in some 
non-essential points, doctrinal, ce- 
remonial, or ecclesiastical ; he may 
or he may not connect with the 
avowal of his hope, a minute ac. 
count of the steps by which it has 
pleased God to lead him into ‘ the 
way of peace;”—if there be ground 
to conclude that he has ‘ passed 
from death unto life,” in whatever 
way the evidence be obtained, his 
title to membership seems to us to 
be indisputable. 

The admission of an individual 
into a Christian church must needs 
be, in every sense, voluntary. There 
are two parties concerned in the 
admission, the church and the can- 
didate, and the act must be volun- 
tary on both sides. A man is not, 
as a matter of course, a member of 
any given church, because the 
place of his birth or residence hap- 
pens to be within a short distance 
from the place where that church 
meets. Unless locality ensure the 
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possession of piety, it cannot im- 
part qualification tor church-mem- 
bership. Besides, even supposing 
the piety of the individual to be 
unquestionable, he must have some 
better reason for uniting himself 
to a body of professedly religious 
people than the mere circumstance 
of his dwelling within the same 
parochial or other territorial limits 
with them. Nor must his refusing 
to worship with them, whether such 
refusal be justifiable or sinful in 
the sight of God, be visited with 
any kind of punishment by man. 
It he neglect religious duties, he 
sins against God, and subjects him- 
self to the divine displeasure, but 
he commits no civil offence, and 
should, therefore, suffer no civil 
penalty. 

No man has aright to compel 
another, either by force or by fear 
of any temporal losses, to connect 
himself with any body of Chris- 
tians. Every thing in religion is 
voluntary. A Christian church 
originates in the concurrent will of 
a number of Christians whose local 
circumstances enable them to as- 
semble in one place. These per- 
sons mutually agree to recognize 
each other as Christians. Thus the 
‘society was formed, and every sub- 
sequent addition to its number 
must be in accordance with the 
principles of its formation. The 
wish of an individual to join a 
Christian church having been duly 
notified to the body, confession of 
faith having been made, and testi- 
monials of Christian character hav- 
ing been given, the question of 
admission, as is usual in all volun- 
tary associations, is put to the vote, 
In most cases, the decision, as is 
desirable, is unanimous, 

While nothing like compulsion 
in the union of a Christian to a 
Christian church is allowable, care 
‘should also be taken that no terms of 
‘admission are required -which the 
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rules of the New Testament do 
not enjoin. A farrative, either 
written or oral, of the past history 
and of the present feelings of the 
candidate may often be edifying 
to the audience, but should not be 
accounted a sine qua non of ad- 
mission. Some churches have ar- 
ticles of faith which the candidate 
is required to sign ; but the greater 
number of our churches deem it 
more consonant with Christian 
liberty and more conducive to the 
interests of Scriptural truth, to 
have no standard but the Bible. 
The purposes for which a Chris- 
tian church is formed, and the 
objects which every member of @ 
church is expected to keep in 
view, may be inferred from a con- 
sideration of the very design of per- 
sonal religion, which embraces in- 
dividual happiness, the honour of 
God, and the good of mankind. 
The promotion of these ends is the 
object of religion, and the promo- 
tion of these ends is the design of 
Christian fellowship. Association 
and co-operation are found in reli- 
gion, as in every other department 
of human action, to secure a much 
larger amount of success than 
could be realized by solitary ef- 
forts. The Head of the Church 
has, consequently, made it the 
duty of his people to ‘* assemble 
themselves together,” and ‘ with 
one mind and one mouth to glorify 
God.” Christians are required to 
*‘ exhort one another daily while it 
is called to-day,” and to “ con- 
sider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works,” Wor. 
ship, social and public; religious 
converse; public instruction; and 
concerted measures tor the spread 
of the Gospel at home and abroad, 
are all so many means of accom- 
plishing the purposes of Christian 
fellowship. 
It is manifest that these objects 
are spiritual, not at oe 
2 
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contact with the civil and political 
relations of mankind. Christian 
ehurches may exist, and have ex- 
isted under every form of civil go- 
vernment. The member of a 
Christian church neither acquires 
nor loses any civil and political 
rights by his religious profession. 
All that he, as a religious man, 
asks of the magistrate is, that in 
the observance of religious duties, 
he may be protected from violence 
and wrong; and all that the ma- 
gistrate has a right to require from 
him as a religious man is, that he 
abstain from every thing which 
would be subversive of public or- 
der, Thus each party keeps with- 
in his own province: ‘ to Cesar 
are given the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God's.” 

We are next to consider the dis- 
cipline to which persons subject 
themselves who become united to 
a Christian Church; which includes 
reproof for irregularities, and ex- 

ion for any heinous offence. 

he Church at Corinth were com- 

manded to “ put away from them 
a wicked person,” 

The reproof which is adminis- 
tered to one person who has acted 
in @ manner not perfectly con- 
sistent with Christian duty, may 
or may not be connected with a 
recommendation to abstain for a 
while from frequenting the Lord’s 
table ; an absolute prohibition from 
coming to the table, cannot be 
lawfully given by any individual, 
it must be an act of the Church, 
for it is in fact expulsion, for the 
time, from the Society. A distinc- 
tion prevails between exclusion and 
suspension, the latter being a tem- 

rary exclusion, effected with the 
understanding that it is to be but 
temporary. But it may be doubted 
whether any advantage results from 
this distinction, which may not 
equally well be secured without it. 
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Would it not be more scriptural to 
exclude from the Church all persons 
who commit any offence which 
renders them unsuitable members 
of a religious community, and to 
vary the period during which res- 
pectively they remain excluded, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the 
offence, and according to the signs 
of contrition which are subse- 
quently exhibited ? 

Church discipline does not re- 
quire that Christians should act the 
part of spies and tale-bearers. In- 
quisitorial practices are intolerable 
to persons of sp garni charac- 
ter, and instead of being required 
by the word of God, are absolutely 
forbidden. The apostle Paul 
speaks in terms of strong censure 
of persons who “ learn to be idle, 
and not only idle, but tattlers also, 
and busy-bodies, speaking things 
which they ought not.” 

Nor can civil penalties have any 
place in the Christian Church. It 
may sometimes happen that a man 
shall suffer loss in his worldly cir- 
cumstances, from having been ex- 
cluded from the Church. Such, 
however, was far from being the 
object of his expulsion. The 
Church, in this case, is merely the 
innocent occasion of the loss he 
has sustained; the man’s own mis- 
conduct, which rendered the act of 
discipline necessary, was the cause. 
A scriptural Church never usurps 
the place of the civil magistrate. 

The Officers of a Christian 
Church are Pastors and Deacons. 
Aposiles were men who had seen 
our Lord after his r surrection, and 
could therefore, as eye-witnesses, 
testify to the fact of his having 
risen, They were, moreover, en- 
dued with supernatural gifts, and 
received a personal commission 
from Christ himself. Not the 
slightest, intimation is given that 
their office was designed to be per- 
manent, nor in the nature of things 
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could it be, since no other persons 
have the requisite qualifications. 
The Prophets of the primitive 


‘Church were probably enabled by 


inspiration, either to utter or to in- 
terpret infallible intimations of the 
will of God. This office has also 
ceased, such a measure of inspira- 
tion as ensures infallibility not be- 
ing now vouchsafed. 

Evangelists were Missionaries. 
Their office was to preach the 
gospel, and to advise and assist 
the converted in organizing their 
societies, and in furnishing them- 
selves with elders. Timothy and 
Titus were evangelists. 

The term Elder is generic, in- 
clusive of Pastor and Deacon, 
That it does not designate an office 
distinct from that of Pastor is ap- 
parent, from a comparison of Acts 
xx. 17, with verse 28. ‘* From 
Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, and 
called the Elders of the Church, 
And when they were come, he 
said to them, Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you Overseers,” that is, as 
the word in the Greek means, 
Bishops or Pastors. Those elders 
were bishops; not diocesan bi- 
shops, superintending other bi- 
shops, but pastoral bishops, hav- 
ing, collectively, the care of one 
flock. It was to elders of this 
description, that the venerable 
Peter wrote (1 Peter v. 1—4.) 
when he said, *‘ The elders who 
are among you I exhort who am 
also an elder” (they by office, and 
himself in age) ‘* feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight there- 
of not by constraint, but willingly, 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ont 
mind, neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples to the flock.” So when the 
apostle Paul is instructing Timo- 
thy to inculcate on the officers and 
members of Churches their respec- 
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tive duties, he adverts to no offices 
besides those just mentioned. He 
first (1 Tim. iti.) describes the qua- 
lifications of Bishops and of Dea- 
cons, and, in the fourth chapter, 
the conduct which should be ob- 
served towards Elders generally, 
doubtless intending by that word 
to refer both to Bishops and Dea- 
cons. Pastors and Deacons ap- 
pear to be the only standing offices 
which have relation to one Church, 

The nature of the Pastoral office 
may be inferred from the names 
which are applied to it. Pastor is 
a Latin word for shepherd, whose 
business is to feed and guide, and 
defend the flock from harm. The 
Hebrew word denoting shepherd, 
signifies both to feed and to rule ; 
but the ruling allotted to the Pas- 
tor is executive and not legislative. 
It gives him the power not of 
making laws, but of taking mea- 
sures for the execution of those laws 
which Christ has made. To the 
Pastor is also applied the word 
Overseer, the Greek term for which 
is Episcopos, whence comes our 
English word Bishop. We read 
of more Bishops than one, as well 
as of more than one Deacon in one 
Church, but of one Bishop presid- 
ing over many churches, no instance 
is found in the New Testament. 
The diocesan episcopacy of Timo- 
thy and Titus, has no better foun- 
dation than the postscripts of the 
Apostles, which postscripts are 
known to be of no authority. And 
even if it could be proved that 
‘Timothy and Titus were diocesan 
Bishops, their episcopacy, ap- 
pointed in the infancy of the 
churches for a special purpose, and 
by the express authority of an in- 
spired Apostle, would give no va- 
lidity to the title of diocesan Bi-+ 
shops of subsequent times; who, so 
far from having, like Timothy and 
Titas, an original commission from 
an Apostle, have not even a de- 
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rivative commission. It is true 
that Timothy was enjoined (2 Tim. 
ii. 2.) to “commit the things he 
had heard” from Paul “to faithful 
men who might teach others also,” 
that is, who might be the instructors 
or pastors to the people; but the 
notion that ‘Timothy was required 
to nominate a successor or succes- 
sors to himself, is a mere chimera. 
The men to whom he was to com- 
mit the things he had heard, were to 
be not his successors, but contempo- 
rary labourers. Diocesan episcopacy 
must look for support to’ the apo- 
erypha of ecclesiastical history ; it 
has no countenance in the New Tes- 
tament. Deacons were notappointed 
till the want of such an office was 
felt, and their principal duty is made 
obvious by the circumstances which 
gave rise to the appointment. 
** They were to serve tables.” The 
secular concerns of the church are 
their charge, while its spiritual 
affairs devolve on the pustor or 
pastors. Yet Deacons may both 
lawfully and advantageously render 
assistance to the Pastor in spiritual 
matters. They can scarcely fulfil 
the duty which is incumbent on 
them, if they wholly neglect the 
sick and destitute ; for if their spe- 
cial work be to distribute the alms 
of the church, it follows of course, 
that they must, in some cases at 
least, take relief to the indigent. 
Nor can there be the slightest im- 
propriety in their becoming evan- 
gelists in the adjoining country and 
assistant preachers at home, pro- 
vided only they are qualified 
for the work, are duly called to it, 
and act in harmony with the pas- 
tor. 

More such deacons are needed. 
Stephen the deacon was an able as 
well as pious disputant with “ the 
Synagogue of the Libertines,” who 
were ‘‘ not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit with which he spake.” 


Philip the deacon, * went down to 


the city of Samaria and preached 
Christ unto them.” 

The appointment of officers in 
the Christian Church is the last 
point to be considered on the pre- 
sent occasion, 

As a Christian Church is a volun- 
tary society, it is reasonable that 
every thing that relates to the ma- 
nagement of the affairs should be 
its own actand deed. Whoever in- 
terferes, unasked, with the ma- 
nagement of its concerns, should 
exhibit credentials, authorising him 
so to do.’ But such credentials 
cannot be produced. No man, 
whether he be pope, prince, prelate, 
or presbyter, can give any thing 
like proof, either by express com- 
mission, or by Scripture fairly in- 
terpreted, that he has the right of 
appointing office-bearers in any 
church, without the full consent of 
the partiesconcerned. It has been 
ulready shown that the commission 
of Timothy and Titus, whatever 
were its powers, died with them. 
Nor is there any proof that their 
commission inclnded the power 
with which some endeavour to in- 
vest it. « Titus was instructed to 
“ordain elders in every city” of 
Crete, but it by no means follows 
that the wishes of the churches were 
not to be consulted with regard to 
the individuals who should be or- 
dained. Considering the voluntary 
character which the churches mani- 
festly possessed, it is fair to con- 
clude that Titus would have respect 
to their suffrages, as well as to the 
qualifications of the persons who 
were to be ordained. No injunc- 
tion on that head was either given or 
needed, because in the Primitive 
Church the principle in question 
was universally recognized. The 
men whom Titus found to be at 
once qualified for the office and 
objects of the people’s choice, he 
would ordain, doubtless associating 
with himself in the service of ordi- 
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nation, other presbyters or elders, 
if such were near. Timothy was 
ordained by ‘the Presbytery,” 


that is, of the body of elders. We 


do not say that ordination by one 
man may not be valid, but we do 
say that we do not find in the New 
Testament any instance of such an 
ordination, 

That the wishes of the people were 
consulted in the appointment of 
office-bearers is rendered apparent 
by the narrative given in Acts vi. 
of the first appointment of Deacons, 
for such the office then instituted 
unquestionably was, though not so 
denominated in that place. The 
function being there described, it 
was not necessary to give the office 
a name. Surely, if at any time 
the right of the church to choose its 


own office-bearers might have been 
waived, that was the time when the 
whole college of the apostles were 
present. If at that time the dea- 
cons had been put in office without 
the choice of the Church, it would 
not have necessarily followed, that 
Churches, in ordinary circum- 
stances, should not choose their 
own officers. The apostles, how- 
ever, did not make even their own 
presence supersede the common 
rule. The apostles did not even 
nominate the candidates. ‘* The 
whole multitude chose” Stephen 
and six others, whom, then, the 
apostles ordained. After such an 
example, for any man to allot toa 
church, officers against its consent, 
is presumptuous in no common 
degree. 





VOLUNTARY CHURCHMEN--THE SCOTTISH MOVEMENT. 


CONSIDERABLE interest having 
been excited on this side the Tweed 
concerning the recent movements of 
Dissenters in Scotland, it is with 
much pleasure that we now lay 
before our readers a short sketch 
of the rise, progress, and present 
state of public feeling and opinion 
in that country upon that ‘* question 
of questions,” the alliance of church 
and state. 

Duting the “reign” of John 
Knox, and in that period of Scot- 
tish history which records the re- 
jection of episcopacy, the good 
Presbyterians had been so much 
accustomed to see religion upheld 
by law and propagated by force, 
that they unfortunately imbibed the 
persecuting principle, and deter- 
mined to support their own religion 
by the same carnal weapons that 
defended Popery and would fain 
have established episcopacy. _In- 


deed, it is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest evils of religious persecu- 
tion, that the persecuted are too 
apt to be taught by their enemies, 
and to flee for succour to the very 
power that oppresses them. So it 
was with the Covenanters and their 
descendants. Like their opponents, 
they agreed to establish and sup- 
port their religion by force; like 
them they became bigotted and 
sectarian, and proclaimed intole- 
rance, as part and parcel of their 
faith. It was under the influence 
of such a spirit, and in strict obe- 
dience to these dogmas, that honest 
Samuel Rutherford, speaking of 
the Independents, said, ‘‘ that a 
sect had recently come among them 
which held the abominable doctrine 
of toleration.” Intolerance being 
thus the order of the day, they in- 
troduced it into the confession of 
their faith,in these memorable words. 











That the civil magistrate ‘« hath 
authority, and it is his duty to take 
order, that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the church, that the truth 
of God be kept pure and entire, that 
all blasphemies and heresies be sup- 
pressed, all corruptions and abuses 
in worship and discipline prevented, 


or reformed, and all ordinances of 


God duly settled, administered, and 
observed. For the better effecting 
whereof, he hath power to call sy- 
nods, to be present at them, and to 
provide that whatever is transacted 
tn them be according to the mind 
of God.” These are the doctrines 
of the existing Established Church 
of Scotland. When Dr. Chalmers, 
or any other member of that estab- 
lishment, shall again cross the T'weed 
to tell us that he does not wish an 
established church, with the doc- 
trines of which the civil authority is 
to intermeddle,—that he merely 
wishes a ‘‘ Home Missionary So- 
ciety,” the missionaries of which 
are to be paid by government, we 
say, when this, or any other divine 
of the Scottish establishment, shall 
so endeavour to hoodwink men, 
and lead them blindfold to support 
an established church, we have only 
to remind him, that the words 
quoted above contain the confess- 
ed faith of his church, and that he 
has subscribed that confession as a 
confession of his faith. Be not de- 
ceived, in whatever plausible dress 
they may deck out their doctrines, 
however they may soften down 
their persecuting principles, it is 
their deliberate and confessed be- 
lief, that the civil magistrate is 
bound by force ‘* to preserve peace 
in the church,” “ to suppress all 
heresies, corruptions, or abuses in 
worship and discipline,” to cause 
*‘all ordinances of God” to be “ set- 
tled, administered and observed ;” 
“to call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatever 
is transacted in them be according 
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to the mind of God.” In short, 
that the gospel of peace should 
be settled by civil force, upheld by 
civil foree, and propagated by civil 
force,—this is their belief, this is 
their desire, and nothing more or 
less than this will satisfy them. 

It is not a little remarkable, and 
proves in no small degree the utter 
inefficacy of such means to maintain 
pure and undefiled religion, that this 
very church became so corrupt in its 
doctrine, and so lax in its discipline, 
that one hundred years ago it ex- 
pelled from its communion four of 
its best ministers, who ventured 
publicly to. oppose its prevailing 
errors and corruptions. 

Let us now follow the four minis- 
ters who were expelled from her 
communion for honestly reproving 
her errors. 

Tt would occupy too much room, 
and tuo much time, and would lead 
us too much from our subject, were 
we to give a detailed history of the 
exertions of these four excellent 
men. Suffice it to say, that upon 
their expulsion from the “ Kirk,” 
they formed a sat ei 4 consisting 
of the Rev. Messrs. E. Erskine, 
W. Wilson, J. Fisher, and A. 
Moncrieff, who now avowed them- 
selves seceders from the Church of 
Scotland, declaring to the world 
the cause of their secession. This 
small grain of seed was not suffered 
to perish in the earth, but it rapidly 
grew and gathered strength, and is 
now a large and goodly tree. The 
successors of these reformers are 
known under the name of the 
United Secession Church of Scot- 
land, and have increased in a hun- 
dred years from one presbytery to 
twenty-two, containing about three 
hundred and thirty churches, and 
three hundred and twenty ordained 
ministers. 

Nor are they the only seceders: 
in imitation of their testimony to 
the errors of the national Chureh, 
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another body have come out of her, 
called the Relief Church, and num- 
bering in her communion upwards 
of one hundred congregations. Both 


” the Secession and the Relief bodies 


left the Church, avowedly, because 
of the errors that had crept into it; 
they did not, and have not yet as 
bodies, distinctly declared their dis- 
sent from the principle of the Esta- 
blished Church, 

The first four seceders seem not 
to have formed any distinct opinion 
on the question, at least they have 
given us no declaration upon the 
subject which leans very decidedly 
to either side. In the following 
extract from their avowed creed, 
there certainly appears at least a 
Jeaning towards the principle of 
dissent ;— 

“‘ That the public good of out- 
ward and common order, in all 
reasonable society, unto the glory 
of God, is the great and only end 
which those invested with magis- 
tracy can propose, in a sole respect 
unto that office ; and as, in prose- 
cuting this end, civilly, according 
to their office, it is only over men’s 
good and evil works that they can 
have any i ion, 30 it is only 
over those which they must needs 
take cognizance for the said public 
good; while, at the same time, 
their doing so must be in such 
a manner, and proceed so far alle- 
narly, as is requisite for that end, 
without assuming any lordship im- 
mediately over men’s consciences, or 
making any encroachment upon the 
special privileges and business of the 
Church,” —1743. 

Whatever may have been the 
state of their opinions upon the ab- 
stract question, it is certain that 
their objections were directed alto- 
gether against the doctrinal errors 
of the clergy, the laxness of their 
Danton, and the infringement of 
the Christian rights of the people, 
in placing clergymen over them, in 
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the choice of whom they had no 
voice. Their descendants, how- 
ever, were not inclined to rest here; 
the more they examined the ques, 
tion the more they became con- 
vinced that the evils in the Esta- 
blished Church, on account of which 
their predecessors had seceded from 
it, were the natural results of its 
connection with the state, and in 
accordance with this judgment, al- 
though, as'I have already stated, 
they have not distinctly and fully 
declared their dissent from the prin- 
ciple of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, yet in adopting the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as the 
standard of their Church, they 
adopted it with the exception of 
whatever in these books teaches, or is 
supposed to teach, compulsory, per- 
secuting, or intolerant principles in 
religion. 

This clause, dictated in the spirit 
of dissent, if not sufficient to rank 
the Secession Body among avowed 
Dissenters, was at least enough to 
show the tendency of their opinions, 
and the rapid progress they were 
making towards declared hostility 
to the connexion between Church 
and State. 

A few years ago, one of their 
number, the late Mr. Ballantine, 
pastor of the church in Stonehaven, 
published a comparison of esta- 
blished and dissenting churches. 
This book spread greatly in Scot- 
land, and was undoubtedly the 
means of leading very many to an 
examination of the subject who 
had never before given it any con- 
sideration. It is not wonderful 
that a writer, accustomed to close 
and searching thought, of strong 
Christian principle and knowa 
piety, giving to the world a full 
comparison between the voluntary 
and compulsory methods of sup- 
porting and propagating Chris- 
tianity, trying both by the tests of 
scripture, reason, and experience, 
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and doing so with a philosophical 
calmness and clearness of which 
few men are capable—we say it is 
not wonderful, that such a man 
should be honoured to arrest atten- 
tion, and direct enquiry to his sub- 
ject, and to produce a desire as 
universal as it was intense for pub- 
lic and full discussion of the ques- 
tion. 

This Mr. Ballantine’s book has 
done. Like many good and in- 
fluential men, he was not, however, 
spared to see the fruit of his la- 
dour; good and faithful servant, 
he had but finished his task when 
he was called to enter into the joy 
of his Lord. 

Whilst the public mind was thus 
turned to the question, the Rev. 
A. Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, pub- 
lished a sermon on the same sub- 
ject. It ranrapidly through many 
editions, and produced a wonderful 
effect upon all classes of society. 
It was cheering to Dissenters, it 
‘was confounding to Churchmen, it 
was new toboth. The Dissenter 
had felt in Scotland, that his prin- 
ciples had never been fairly 
brought before the public, the ground 
he occupied had never been justly 
marked out, he had been abused 
as a sectary, he had been denounced 
as a discontented person, he had 
been described as ‘‘ an out-field 
labourer,” a ** private adventurer,” 
among Christians. He had never 
‘declared to his countrymen that he 
desired Christianity to be free as 
her founder made her, to be li- 
berated from worldly bondage, to 
be disarmed of carnal weapons, to 
rest upon no arm but the arm of 
Jehovah, and to extend her 
triumphs by no power but her own 
energies and the voluntary efforts 
of her converts. 

The churchmen were unpre- 
pared; they were astonished— 
they did not imagine that any 
man would dare to propose the 
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discussion of Church and State; 
they abused the men, and misre- 
presented the measures; they de- 
scribed the Dissenters as violent 
* agitators,"—as “cunning and 
ambitious” men,—as ‘* demagogues 
and quacks;” they declared their 
intention to be the destruction of 
the Church; and they gave long 
and lamentable pictures of a god- 
less land, and an infidel people, as 
the sure and certain results of what 
they termed the ‘‘ new and cheer- 
less philosophy.” Were we to 
enumerate the accusers and the 
accusations, we could fill many 
pages; suffice it as an example to 
say, that Dr. Chalmers did notdeem 
it beneath him, in the general as- 
sembly of his church, to declare that 
the Dissenters ‘‘ were spiritually 
dead,” and that “ what life was in 
them was the fire of political ani- 
mosity.” Such were the deliberate 
and known slanders which, from 
all quarters, were poured upon the 
Dissenters at the very outset of 
the controversy. 

They were not daunted; they 
were not diminished; they were 
not provoked to give railing for 
railing; they were driven together 
by the general abuse. Their prin- 
ciples were endeared to them, and 
they were taught the necessity, 
not merely of declaring them, 
but of spreading them among 
others; of appealing to the coun- 
try and resting on the justice of 
their cause. ‘The press was nei- 
ther indifferent nor idle; many of 
the most influential and wide- 
spread newspapers avowed them. 
selves their friends. Mr. William 
M‘Gavin, the well-known author 
of the Protestant, urged them to 
their work as the completion of 
the Reformation. Dr. Wardlaw 
delivered a sermon on the text, 
“My kingdom is not; of this 
world.” 

The public feeling was shown 
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. in the crowds that filled his cha- 
pel, while hundreds left it unable 
to get a hearing. It was published, 
and had wide and rapid circula- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Heugh ub- 
lished ‘* Considerations on bivil 
Establishments of Religion,” 
which has already passed through 
several editions. The Rev. David 


Young has written to prove ‘* Ec- | 


clesiastical Establishments opposed 
alike to Christian Law and Politi- 
cal Equity,” anda similar success is 
attending his work. Many smaller 
tracts have been widely circulated, 
and on a recent trial of public 
opinion, in Glasgow, a petition to 
arliament, got up 
men for the Reformation of the 
Church, had 8000 names append- 
ed to it, while one praying for, the 
abolition of the Irish church, upon 
the principle that all establish- 
ments are unjust and unscriptural, 
obtained double that number of 
signatures. A periodical, entitled, 
**The Voluntary Church ,Mayga- 
zine,” was set on foot, and though 
not yet many mopths in existence, 
it has a larger,circulation than any 
other religious periodical in Scot- 
land. The tendency of public 
_Opinion was manifest, yet there 
was oue thing wanting. _ The peo- 
ple were interested and decided, 
but they were also anxious to act, 
They required to assume some 
form—some order. There was 
something necessary to concentrate 
their efforts, and to direct and 
guide them... They found this in 
“ Voluntary Church Societies.” 
Associations formed for towns and 
districts, embracing all who held 
the great principles of volun- 
tary churchmen, not designated 
from any sect, or body of sects, 
, but composed of Evangelical 
Christians, who believe that their 
Divine Lord and Master placed 
Christianity upon a footing alto- 
gether different from the kingdoms 
N.S, NO. 112. 
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of this world, and that as_ he 

laced it, so it should remain—al- 
fied to no temporal power, but 
strong and resistless in its own 
native energy. 

The first of these societies was 
formed at Glasgow, in, November, 
1832. Edinburgh soon followed ; 
and, since that time, upwards of 
twelve have been formed in various 
towns and districts of Scotland. 
We are persuaded, that in no better 
way can we inform our readers/of 
the object and constitution of’ a 
voluntary church society, than by 
extracting the following portions 
of the resolutions passed at the 
formation of the Glasgow Voluntary 
Church Society. 

“ It was moved by the Rev. Dr- 
Heugh, and seconded by the Rev. Gre- 
ville Ewing, my 

“ Resolution 1. That a Glasgow Vo- 
luntary Church Society be now formed, 
and that the following be the principles 
of that Society :— 

“ That the interference of the secular 
power has not been appointed by Jesus 
Christ for the support and propagation of 
Christianity :—That, on the contrary,’ he 
has expressly appointed other means for 
the accomplishment of these ends,’ viz. 
the voluntary exertions, individual and 
combined, of the professed friends of ‘his 
religion, by which means alone, unter 
the influence of the Spirit of God, Chris- 
tianity was successfully propagated in 
the first ages :—That a departure ftom 
this simple divine appointment, by the 
substitution of legal force in its place, is 
in itself dishonouring to the wisdom and 
authority of Christ, and tends to produce, 
and has, in fact, produced, evils of great 
magnitude, among which the following 
may be enumerated :—civil governments 
arrogating to themselves the right) of 
judging for their subjects in matters of 
religion —corruptions of ‘Christian doc- 
trine and worship receiving the sanction 
of public law, perpetuated under that 
sanction, and supported by a sinful ap- 
propriation of the national resources— 
opposite forms of belief and ‘worship 
countenanced and upheld by the same 
legislature—the rights of conscience vio- 
lated, by compelling the contributions of 
those who dissent on principle from the 
established sects—a lure held out to per- 
sons having the most opposite views in 
religion, and not less opposite in their 
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religious and moral deportment, to unite 
hypocritically or inconsistently in the 
profession of the established faith —the 
subordinating of religion to purposes of 
worldly policy—the preventing of the 
progress of true religion, and the pro- 
moting of infidelity and immorality, by 
this most unfavourable position of the 
religion and church of Christ—the in- 
fliction of perpetual injustice on those 
who separate the established com- 
munion—the alienation of Christians from 
one another by arrogant assumptions and 
encroachments on the one side, and by 
unavoidable dissatisfaction on the other— 
and the weakening of civil government 
itself by the infusion of mischievous ec- 
clesi influence, by disuniting the 
subjects of the same empire, and by the 
favouritism and injustice of its adminis- 

on ;—That the ey which has been 
effected in established churches by the 
ordinances of Christ, would have been 
attained to an indefinitely larger amount, 
and. with incomparably of debasing 
alloy, had Christianity been left, as at 
first, to make its way by its own divine 
energies and resources :—And that these 
evils can never be removed except by a 
return to the original appointment of 
Jesus Christ, and thus leaving Chris- 
tianity to the voluntary support of its 
friends, and the favour of its divine au- 
thor. ”» 


“ IL. The object of the Society shall 
be to disseminate, by publications and 
otherwise, the principles on which it is 
founded, and to expose, and to endeavour 
to remove, the grievances under which 
Dissenters may labour. 

“ III. The Society shall consist of the 
friends of Voluntary Churches, holding 
evangelical sentiments, and contributing 
the sum of not less than two shillings 
and nce annually to its funds.” 

“ VII. That all the meetings of this 
Society shall be opened and closed with 


prayer. 

** Moved by the Rev. A. Baird, se- 
conded by the Rev. Dr. Stark. 

“ Resolution 3. That the grand de- 
sign of this Society being the promotion 
of the purity and influence of the church 
of we do hereby solemnly dis- 
claim all those imputations and misrepre- 
sentations that have been cast upon us, 
as if we were actuated by personal hos- 
tility to the ministers or members of any 
of the established sects, or had, any wish 
for their supposed honours and immu- 


the Rev. Dr. Beattie, se- 
eonded by the Rev. W. Anderson. 
Resolution 4. That this meeting 
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being fully convinced of the rectitude of 

their cause and its ultimate success, do 

earnestly recommend to all their friends 

the exercise of Christian patience and 

forbearance towards those who differ from 

oo on the merits of this great ques- 
ion.” 


To these extracts we add no 
comment; they are the conscien- 
tious, scriptural, charitable, tem- 
perate, and decided resolutions of 
all the Scottish voluntary church 
societies, They will be read, we 
feel assured, with deep interest and 
admiration. Even our opponents 
cannot feel irritated from such 
manly and spirited declarations. 
But here a question naturully in- 
trudes itself, a question which we 
cannot, and which we ought not to 
suppress, a question which every 
Dissenter ought seriously to enter- 
tain; it is a question of interest, 
of importance, of duty. 

If it be the duty of Scottish 
Christians to form such societies, 
is it not ours also? 1f voluntary 
societies have been found, by our 
brethren in Scotland, to be a fit, 
proper and successful mean of 
stirring public opinion, of arresting 
public attention, and of directing 
public effort upon this great and 
increasingly important religious 
question, are we not bound to imi- 
tate the example, and, at least, to 
make a trial of the same mean for 
the accomplishment of the same 


ur ? 
F The first annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Voluntary Church So- 
ciety was held upon the 17th ult., 
when, among others, they passed 
the following resolution : 


“ 3. Moved by the Rev. Mr. M‘Dou- 
gall, and’ seconded by Mr. Johnston— 
That this. meeting desire to cherish the 
liveliest gratitude to God for the, great 
and unexpected success which has _al- 
ready attended the efforts of Voluntary 
church societies, and feel themselves 
called upon to redoubled exertions and 
earnest prayer, for the promotion of the 
cause to which they have devoted them- 
selves,” 
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Again, at the third half-yearly 
meeting of the Fife and Kinross 
Voluntary Church © Association, 
held on the 27th November last, 
the following resolution was agreed 
to by the meeting : 

« §th, That this meeting, while they 
cordially rejoice in the deep interest 
which this subject has excited in every 
part of the kingdom, both in Scotland 
and England, are of opinion, that Volun- 
tary Church Associations are peculiarly 
well adapted to awaken public attention, 
and to promote and extend scriptural and 
enlightened sentiments on this most im- 
portant question, and agree to form them- 
selves into an Association in connection 
with the Fife and Kinross Voluntary 
Church Association, for promoting the 
objects specified in the above resolutions, 
Moved by the Rev. Mr. Scott, Leslie; 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Young, Dun- 
fermline.” 

These are specimens of the opi- 
nion everywhere declared by the 
Voluntary Churchmen of Scotland, 
as to the success and even necessity 
of such societies, 

And why, let us now ask, will 
English Christians, holding the 
same principles, refrain from em- 
ploying the same means for their 
prosperity? They have ample 
proof of their success in Scotland, 
they have every reason to expect 
the same success in England. In 
proportion to their opponents, they 
are more powerful, they are more 
numerous than their friends in 
Scotland. In England, a greater 
body of Churchmen will join them 
than in Scotland ; and it is indis- 
putable that, on both sides of the 
{‘weed, there are many who attend 
public worship in the Established 
Churches, who yet see the gross in- 
justice of compelling one class of 
Christians to pay for the spiritual 
teaching of another, and who be- 
lieve that to ally Christianity to 
worldly power is to place it ina 
position opposed both to the letter 
and the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, 

Do English voluntary churchmen 


doubt the success of such societies f 
Let jthem look over England; on 
every occasion they will find the 
people proclaiming their principles, 
they will find them embodied in 
the memorials of laity and clergy, 
they will find them in the petitions 
and the resolutions of public meet- 
ings, they will find them in ma- 
gazines and newspapers, they will 
hear them discussed in the private 
circles of friends, and they kaow 
that they are under the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. In every 
form, and from every quarter, they 
are being pressed upon the public 
mind ; Church and State is the en- 
grossing topic of the day. Their 
opponents are not idle, all their ener- 
gies are stirred, all their influence 
is employed, they are busy in the 
press, they are leaguing in every 
district of the country. Every thing 
denotes the rapid approach of a 
great and solemn crisis. And shall 
it be on such an occasion that 
voluntary Churchmen shall hold 
back? Will they now refuse to 
co-operate with their fellow Chris. 
tians in Scotland? Will they now 
confine their efforts to desultory and 
accidental movement? Will they 
now refuse to show themselves in 
order and in strength, not for vio- 
lence, but in opposition to it; not 
for agitation, but for full and fair 
discussion; not to calumniate their 
opponents, but to repel the calum- 
nies which have been heaped upon 
them and their principles; to de- 
clare to the world and to their ru- 
lers, that they seek not privilege, 
but exemption; not pre-eminence, 
but Christian equality; not to de- 
stroy, but toipurify ; todetach every 
corrupting influence from Christi- 
anity, to break the earthly yoke 
that degrades her, to strike the 
carnal weapon from her band, and to 
leave her, in her pristine purity and 
power, to go ee way, et | and 
to conquer, as when in her all glo- 
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rigus youth, she overcame a hostile 
and,a heathen, world. 

LE we havet his belief, then, in the 
reasonableness, the justice, the 
scriptural nature of our demands, 
es there need be no fear of less 
sugcess in, England than in Scot- 
land. ..Wherever a public body 
has met for the purpose of mak- 
ing.a church rate, for considering 
the, justice of tithes or any other 
mode of compulsory payment for 
the support of religion, invariably 
majorities have declared their be- 
lief that it is unjust to compel one 
class of men to support the religion 
of another. The evident injustice of 
the, system seems to strike every 
disinterested man, who for the first 
time considers it, and this is all that 
voluntary societies contend for. 
They no doubt treat it chiefly as. 
@ religious question, and they, do 
so, vety properly, but, whilst they 
treat it in this way, other men, both 
inthe charch, and. out of it, men 
generally, immersed, in business, and 
who will mot, unfortunately, take 
the trouble to examine the question 
ip, its religious aspect,—-who get 
upon .@ plain principle of equity, 
arrive,at.the same,conclusion, and 
would most certainly do what in 
them Jay. te. forward, the object of 
such a society. Itis said, we know, 
that Churehmen will. be found in 
great numbers, ,and in great wrath, 
ppposedto.such a society, As to 
the num we are a little scepti- 
cal on. this, ; we believe that 
the, aristogracy, .and those con- 
nected, with. its, various. branghes, 
together with — ane > things 
as they are, who op ull change, 
be. infor better ig Sop mba be 
fgund to make up uearly the whole 
church host, .The numbers. of 
Churchmenand Dissenters,and their 
comparative influence on. society, 
was pretty well measured in, the 
late anti-slavery atruggle. alt ‘ 
well known: that the high churce 


party, as a party, were decided! 
opposed to the Anti-slavery Séclety:; 
it is as well known that those con- 


nected with it in town and country 


were chiefly dissenters, and that the 


large portion of the people who had 


supported the Reform Bill among 
the lower classes almost wholly 
stood aloof, yet the dissenters car- 
ried the day as to ndifiber, and as 
to influence, both with the’ public 
and with the legislature, e see 
in that struggle the precursor of the 


approaching one on thé church 
question, Then as to the wrath of 
churchmen. Will it be less in 


whatever way Voluntary Church- 
mén move? Will they, nay, are they 
at this moment, less abusive of 
Dissenters than they would be? 
Could they direct against Volun- 
tary Church Societies a greater 
measure of abuse than is at this 
moment directed against every man 
and every body of men who make 
any declaration contrary to their 
views? If any of our readers be 
sceptical on this point, we advise 
them to peruse their leading peri- 
odicals, and they will find lament- 
able proof. In so far, indeed, as 
the wrath of Churchmen is to be 
onsidered as a hindrance to the 
ormation of such societies, we 
know of no, time when that was 
so little to be feared as the 
present. They havejled the way 
in the formation of societies, their 
unions. are forming everywhere, 
and it would, indeed, be a measur 
of injustice, greater than we thin 
even, they are capable of, to deny 
to Dissenters a protection whic 
so, unscrupulously they themselves 
employ. But, there is another and 
higher view of the question, there 
is something more than calculation 
of this kind, that demands the 
destruction of such a plea. 
Voluntary Churchmen believe 
that they are united for the com- 
pletion of the Reformation, for 
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the 'destraction of a system which 
debases and impedes the progress” 
of Christianity ; and ‘shall they be 
hindered’ in their course, because 
of the'wrath of men'?’ When would’ 
the’ Protestant Reformation have’ 
begun, if the Reformers had waited 
till the wrath of their opponents’ 
was extinguished: Men who have 
an abuse to sweep away, must ever 
calculate upon the fiercest wrath 
of thiose who ‘profit'thereby. The 
wrath of Charchmen towards those 
whé desire'the separation of Church 
and State, never will be diminish- 
ed, no time will arrive when Vo- 
luitary Charch Societies will be 
less wrathfully received’; “ they 
let' us see,” says Hall truly, ** that’ 
However languidly the flame of 
their devotion may burn, that’ of 
resentment and’ party spirit, like 
vestal fire, must never be. extin- 
guished in their temples.” An- 
ottiér thing has been said, that 
many of the Methodists would not 
join us. If this applies to any, it 
applies merély to the Wesleyans, 
atid’ to 4 small portion of the mini- 
sters only aniong then. Even 
that portion, though they will not 
lénd their aid to such sociéties, 
daré do as little in opposition to 
them. It is true that high church 
papers have asserted that the Me- 
thodists will join them, but asser- 
tions, from such a quarter, are too 
well known to be relied upon. 
Who are the Methodists, that 
they should join the Church party 
to oppose Voluntary Churchmen ? 
Why they are a denomination of 
Christiatis, who, perhaps more 
than any other in England, ex- 
hibit the efficacy of the volantary 
riciple; they aot only éxist un- 
rie it, they exist in comfott, they 
exist in strength, aii streng 
which is pial increasing. They 
have proved that the voluntary 
system can maintain religion, and 
can spread réligion; that under it 
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a more laborious and pious mini- 
stry spring up, than’ has yet’ been’ 
sala I any cetablighment They’ 
have acted in obedience to the 
apostolic command, * Let ‘him that’ 
is taught in the word' communi: 
cate unto him that’ teacheth in: 
all good things;” their weapons 
‘have not been carnal but spiri- 
tual;” and we take it they are no’ 
such inconsistent men, that they 
will hinder’ the triumph of those 
precepts which they have obeyed; 
and in obedience to which’ they 
have reaped such’ signal success, 
The truth is, that the Churclimen’ 
have been even the greatest abu- 
sers of tle Methodists, and’ now 
that they are sore beset, they turn’ 
to them with a' mean’ and’ fawning 
proffer of their fellowship, in: the 
vain hope that the Methodists wilf 
be eager to snatch favour from 
hands which have so long dealt 
them reproach. The Me sts 
are no’ such men; there may be 
a few among their clergy who wilf 
be flattered into silence, but the 
mass of them, and the laity in a 
body, would bid Voluntary Church 
Societies God speed. We know 
influential and pious laymen of 
their body, who have again and 
again decfared to us that sach is 
their feeling, and that they would 
be with us. Have they not, in- 
deed, voted with their brethren 
Dissenters against church-rates, 
have they not joined in the public 
declarations of those meetings 
against the principle of such as- 
sessments, which is the principle 
of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment. 

Let this phantom frighten no one, 
to all such advances of the church 

atty, the honest and consistent 
Me odist must aid will reply 
“* your Pn be to yourselves, and 
your offerings to another,” “ as for 
me and for my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” 
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It is said, too, that such a so- 
ciety would be denounced as a so- 
ciety for the destruction of the 
church. We reply, is not this the 
very cry that is now most loudly 
raised against Dissenters? Would 
it be less loud if they were united, 
than it is pow that they are 
scattered? And would they not, 
united together, without regard to 
sects or denominations, freeing 
Christianity from an unjust and 
degrading yoke, be better able, 
as a society of Evangelical Chris- 
tians, to repel, at once, the foul 
slander that they desired the de- 
struction of any church? The 
declaration of such a society in 
any town or district might not 
silence such calumniators, but it 
would convince the world that its 
members sought no such unchris- 
tian end ; that they merely desired 
Episcopalians may be left to sup- 

rt episcopacy, Independents, in- 
y nn abe resbyterians, pres- 
bytery,in short every man accord- 
ing to his conscience, the faith that 
he professes. 

e have showed volunta 
Churchmen here how rapidly their 
brethren in Scotland have ad- 
vanced, We have detailed their 
movement ; we have shown the 
manly and Christian line of con- 
duct they have pursued, we have 
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explained the measures they have 
adopted, and we have given, in 
their own words, the sound and 
lofty principle on which they have 
taken their stand. We have re- 
joiced in narrating the success 
that has followed their great un- 
dertaking. They are good men 
and true; and what men can do, 
what Christians can do with God’s 
help, they will accomplish. Yet 
alone they can do little; unsup- 
ported by England their efforts 
will be comparatively weak. We 
know, that whether supported or 
unsupported, they will persevere; 
the strength and the wrath of ene- 
mies has not awed them, and the 
coldness of friends will not discou- 
rage them. They believe that 
their cause is that of truth and of 
God, and that it must prevail. It 
is our cause too; we own the same 
principles, we believe too that the 
Lord is for us, but let us not. rest 
satisfied with imparting to them 
this our faith; let us not stand at 
our threshholds and send with them 
our prayers, as they go forth to 
battle; we have joined them at the 
altar, let us follow them to the 
camp; let us aid them in the con- 
flict; let it not be said of us, that 
“« we went not forth to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 





, CORRECTION OF AN ERROR IN PALMER, BROOKS, &c. 


GENTLEMEN,—Aware that it 
is a pleasure to you to assist in 
elucidating the history of our Pu- 
ritan and N onconformist progeni- 
tors, I beg a corner in your pages 
for a few remarks upon a point 
which has engaged the attention of 
several of our Dissenting anti- 
quarians, and misled some of our 


best biographers. 





The Rev. Timothy Cruso, an 
excellent and popular young mi- 
nister, who died in London in the 
year 1697, mentions in his papers 
a remarkable and most impressive 
interview which he had with a 
Mr. Oliver Bowles, on the day 
immediately preceding his death. 
The late Rev. S. Palmer, of Hack- 
ney, into whose hands these papers 
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came, supposed that the party in- 
tended was the Rev.Oliver Bowles, 
father of the still more celebrated 
Edward Bowles, one of the preach- 
ers at York Minster during the 
Commonwealth, and author of the 
Catechism which has lately ob- 
tained so much notoriety in the 
case of Lady Hewley’s trust-estate 
before the Vice Chancellor. In 
a letter to the editor of the Theo- 
logical Magazine for 1804, Mr. 
Palmer says, “ Among the other 
papers, I found one which J es- 
teem a great curiosity, and there- 
fore I send you a copy of it, ap- 
prehending most of your readers 
will be gratified with it, as it re- 
lates the death-bed conversation 
of a very eminent Puritan minister, 
concerning whom little more is 
known than his name, and‘of whom 
I wish, if possible, to get a further 
account; which is an additional 
motive with me for sending this 
paper, which I have exactly co- 
pied as follows: Verba monitoria 
Consultissimi, M. Oliverii Bowles, 
pauld ante Obitum, viz. Septem- 
bris die 4to. A. D. 1674; which 
Mr. Palmer thus renders, “‘ Ad- 
monitory words of that most ex- 
cellent counsellor, Mr. O. Bowles, 
a little before his death.” It is 
not necessary that I should give 
the words at the close of them. 
Mr. Cruso adds, “* Et sic proximo 
die qui fuit Sep. 5, 1674, animum, 
expiravit sine suspirio, tamq (viz. 
depositum secum,) inanum Re- 
demptoris, cui prius tradiderat, su- 
pra modum placido resignavit.” 
&c, 

Mr. Palmer goes on to say, “ It 
appears from Dr. Calamy’s ac- 
count of Mr. Edward Bowles, 
ejected from York, that he was 
son of this Mr. Oliver Bowles, who 
is said to be of “* Sutton, in Bed- 
fordshire.” This is all the account 
there given of him, nor have [ been 


able to meet with any other. As 
it appears from the above paper 
that he lived twelve years after 
the general ejectment, it seems 
surprising that he should not have 
been included in Dr. Calamy’s list 
of ejected ministers. Mr. Isaac 
James is of opinion that he must 
have left off preaching before the 
Act of Uniformity passed, through 
age; for supposing him twenty- 
one when his son Edward was 
born, he must then have been se- 
venty. If, as is not improbable, 
he were then twenty-six years of 
age, this would make him seventy- 
five at that period, and on that 
supposition, he lived to the age of 
eighty-seven, which is not incre- 
dible.” 

Mr. Meen, of Biggleswade, was 
induced by Mr. Palmet’s inquiries 
to visit Sutton, and search the re- 
gister, from which he concluded 
that Mr. Bowles went to Sutton 
in the year 1607. He found in 
the record the death of one son, 
born before his going to Sutton, 
and the baptisms of eleven other 
sons, born in that parish. Amongst 
them appear the names of Edward 
and Oliver. Mr. Meen is also of 
opinion that Mr. Bowles did not 
conform, but ceased to preach 
about 1659 or 1660, and. was suc- 
ceeded at Sutton by Mr. afterwards 
Bishop Stillingfleet. 

Mr. Brook, in his “ Lives of 
the Puritans,” has adopted these 
opinions; he says, “that Mr. 
Bowles became Rector of Sutton 
in 1607, and continued there more 
than fifty-years; that he gave up 
preaching about 1659 or 1660, and 
calmly resigned his soul into the 
hands of his dear Redeemer, 
Sept. 5, 1674, supposed to be up- 
wards of ninety years of age.” 
And the indefatigable author’ of 
** The History and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches,” &c. follow- 
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ing the: same.track,, has recorded 
the particulars, of, Mr. Cruso’s last 
interview with the Rev..O, Bawles, 
and the dying testimony of the ve- 
penelve man. .¥ our. readers. will 
. be surprised, when L say that. all 
these writers have been ace 
under a mistake; and that the real 
Oliver Bowles, the Puritan divine, 
died long before this period, and 
many, years before Timothy Cruso 
was born. My reasons, for this 
-assertion I will briefly state, Some 
time ago, I obtained a copy of a 
work, by O.. Bowles, . entitled, 
** De Pastore Evangelico Trac- 
. tatus,” which was published in the 
year 1649; it.isin Latin, as the 
title indicates. One day, when 
looking into its pages, I casually 
_ perused. its. dedication, and you 
may judge what was my surprise, 
knowing all the above particulars, 
to find that, although published. in 
1649, it was actually @ posthumous 
volume! I will give. you the very 
words of the dedication—*‘ Lllus- 
trissimo et honoratissimo viro Ed- 
wardo Comiti de Manchester, Ba- 
roni.de Kimbolton, Posthumum 
hune: charissimi patris de Pastoré 
Evangelico Tractatum, In de- 
yotissimi tam Authoris dum _ in 
vivis esset, quam filii superstitis 
obsequii Testimonium,, D.D.D. 
Edwardus Bowles.” 
I might indeed have_ inferred 
the same thing from the word nu- 
» formerly attached to bis name 
in the title-page; only that seemed 
accounted for by. his having re- 
igned his charge many years be- 
fore his death.. When and where 
Mr, Bowles died and was buried 
I have no pur per of pape 
mee ing., We might have suppo: 
from Mr. Meen’s ropes: in the The- 
ological Magazine for June, 1804, 
that he was pastor of the parish of 


Sutton, sp to the year 1659, and, 
that Stillingfleet was his immediate 
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successor. , That, however was im- 
possible, if Stillingfleet commenced 
only at that period; and perhaps 
a more careful examination of the 
Sutton register would show that 
some other person was mipister 
there for at least. ten or twelve 
years before Stillingfleet’s induc- 
tion, in 1660. The volume already 
quoted yields unequivocal evi- 
dence of Mr. Bowles’s death, be- 
fore 1649, and even then he might 
be, and probably was, far advanced 
in years, The celebrated Dr. Pres- 
ton, who became Fellow of a col- 
lege at Cambridge, in the year 
1609, had been a pupil to, Mr. 
Bowles in that University,, and is 
said to have made amazing pro- 
gress under .so learned a tutor. 
Mr. B. is, not likely to have been 
less, and probably was more, than 
thirty years,of age when, in the 
year 1607, he. relinquished, his 
office of Tutor at Cambridge, to 
become the parish minister . of 
Sutton ; and, therefore, above se- 
venty if he died about 1648; but 
that he was not the Oliver Bowles 
of whom Mr. Cruso speaks, is 

laced out of all question by the 
acts 1 have stated. Who then, 
it may be asked, was the Oliver 
Bowles, that spoke and died so 
well in 1674? In the enumeratjon 
of the sons,of the Rev. O. Bowles, 
bora to him, at, Sutton, copied. by 
Mr, Meen from the register, there 
occurs the name of Edward, who 
was born Feb. 1613; and. next but 
one to him, say in 1615 or 1616, 
that of Oliver: ibly this was 
the Oliver Bowles whose death- 
bed Timothy Cruso attended. I 
have no idea that he was a minister 
of the Gospel, but suppose rather, 
from the title which Cruso prefixes 
to his name, Consultissimi, that he 
was a lawyer, of some eminence in 
his profession, and that he was one 
of the many piouslaymenand pious 
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lawyers that were to be found ih 
those days. My calculation would 
make him to be about fifty-eight 
or fifty-nine years old at the time 
of his death. 

Having shown my opinion, I 
shall be glad to find it confirmed 
by the researches of any of your 
correspondents. Atall events, you 
will allow that the accounts hither- 
to given of the former O. Bowles 


are proved to be incortect, and as 
it is desirable to point out sach in- 
accuracies, in ordert to prevent 
succeeding writers from falling 
into the same mistakes, I have 
made bold to trouble you with this 
communication. 
Yours, very cordially, 
LEoDIENSIS. 
Jan. 1834. 





THE FORMS OF MARRIAGE IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 


To the Editors.—Geutlemen, At 
the present period of excitement 
in reference to politico-ecclesias- 
tical matters, when all eyes are 
directed across the Atlantic, it 
may be interesting to some of your 
readers to know what is the mode 
which prevails in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, in 
reference to the solemn recognition 
and religious celebration of the 
marriage contract; I therefore send 
for insertion in your next number 
(if convenient) the following ac- 
count, extracted from “‘ The Di- 
rectory for the Worship of God,” 
published with other documents 
relating to the constitution, plan of 
government, and discipline of that 
Church, as amended and ratified 
by the General Assembly, at 
their sessions in May, 1821, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1827, pp. 
442— 445. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
AMERICANUS, 
March 18th, 1834. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of the Solemnization of Marriage: 
I. Marriage is not a sacrament, 
ore to the Church of Christ. 
t is pr that ev common. 
wealth, ‘for the gill of society, 
N.S. NO. 112, 


make laws to regulate marriage, 
which all citizens are bound to 
obey. 

1I. Christians ought to marry in 
the Lord; therefore, it is fit that 
their marriage be solemnized by a 
lawful minister; that special in+ 
struction may be given them, and 
suitable prayers made, when they 
enter into this relation. 

III. Marriage is to be between 

* one man and one woman ouly; and 
they are not to be within the de- 
grees of consanguinity or affinity 
prohibited by the word of God. 

1V. The parties ought to be of 
such years of diseretion as to be 
capable of making their own choice ; 
and if they be under age, or live 
with their parents, the consent of 
the parents of others, under whose 
care they are, ought to be pre- 
viously obtained, and well certified 
to the ntinister, before he proceeds 
to solemnize the marriage. 

V. Parents ought neither to 
compel their children to marry con- 
trary to their inclinations, nor deny 
their consent without just and im. 
portant reasotis. 

VI. Marriage is' of a public 
nature. The welfare of civil so- 
ciety, tle happiness of families, and 
the credit of religion, are deeply 
interested in it, — pur- 
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pose of marriage ought to be suf- 
ficiently published a proper time 

reviously to the solemnization of 
it. It is enjoined on all ministers 
to be careful that, in this matter, 
they neither transgress the laws of 
God nor the laws of the commu- 
nity ; and that they may not destroy 
the peace and comfort of families, 
they must be properly certified 
with respect to the parties applying 
to them, that no just objections lie 
against their marriage. 

VII. Marriage must always be 
poten before a competent num- 

r of witnesses; and at any time, 
except on a day of public humili- 
ation ; and we advise that it be not 
on the Lord’s day."y And the minis- 
ter is to give a certificate of the 
marriage when required. 

VILI. When the parties present 
themselves for marriage, the minis- 
ter is to desire, if there is any 
pe present who knows any 

awful reason why these persons 

may not be joined together in the 
marriage relation, that they will 
now make it known, or ever after 
hold their peace. 

No objections being made, he is 
then severally to address himself 
to the parties to be married, in the 
following or like words : 

** You, the man, declare, in the 
wecsen of God, that you do not 

now any reason, by pre-contract 
or otherwise, why you may not 
lawfully marry this woman.” 

Upon his declaring he does not, 
the minister shall address himself 
to the bride, in the same or similar 
terms : 

*¢ You, the woman, declare, in 
the nce of God, that you do 
not know any reason, by pre-con- 
tract or otherwise, why you may 
not lawfully marry this man.” 

Upon her declaring she does not, 
he is to begin with prayer for the 

nce and blessing of God. 

The minister shall then proceed 


to give them some instruction from 
the Scriptures, respecting the insti- 
tution and duties of this state, 
showing, 

** That God hath instituted mar- 
riage for the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind, in declaring a 
man shall forsake his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, 
and that marriage is honourable in 
all; that he hath appointed various 
duties, which are incumbent upon 
those who enter into this relation ; 
such as, a high esteem and mutual 
love fur one another, bearing with 
each other’s infirmities and weak- 
nesses, to which human nature is 
subject in its present lapsed state ; 
to encourage each other under the 
various ills of life; to comfort one 
another in sickness ; in honesty and 
industry to provide for each other’s 
temporal support; to pray for and 
encourage one another in the things 
which pertain to God and to their 
immortal souls; and to live to- 
gether as the heirs of the grace of 
life.” 

Then the minister shall cause 
the bridegroom and bride to join 
their hands, and shall pronounce 
the marriage covenant, first to the 
man, in these words: 

*© You take this woman, whom 
“a hold by the hand, to be your 

awful and married wife ; and you 
promise and covenant, in the pre- 
sence of God and these witnesses, 
that you will be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband, until you 
shall be separated by death.” 

The bridegroom shall express his 
consent, by saying, “ Yes, I do.” 

Then the minister shall address 
himself to the woman, in these 
words : 

“ You take this man, whom you 
hold by the hand, to be your law- 
ful and married husband; and you 
promise and covenant, in the pre- 
sence of God and these witnesses, 
that you will be unto him a loving, 
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faithful, and obedient wife, until 
you shall be separated by death.” 

The bride shall express her con- 
sent, by saying, *‘ Yes, I do.” 

Then the minister is to say, 

** | pronounce you husband and 
wife, according to the ordinance 
of God ; whom therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 
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After this, the minister may ex- 
hort them, in a few words, to the 
mutual discharge of their duty. 

Then let him conclude with 
prayer, suitable to the occasion. 

Let the minister keep a proper 
register for the names of all persons 
whom he marries, and of the time 
of their marriage, for the perusal 
of all whom it may concern. 





THE REV. CALVIN COLTON ON THE PERVERSIONS OF 
FRAZER'S MAGAZINE. 


To the Editors.—You will proba- 
bly remember that, in the spring of 
1832, you requested me to send 
you some explanation of a new re- 
ligious sect in America, calling 
themselves Christians, vulgarly, 
though profanely denominated 
Christ-ians, who have also been 
reported as being Unitarians. In 
one of your numbers for 1832, my 
answer to that request is to be 
found, in which I stated, in sub- 
stance, that they are generally an 
ignorant class of nvisy enthusiasts, 
running into retired and obscure 
districts, having very little hold on 
any parts of the American com- 
munity, and ordinarily disappear- 
ing from the places in which they 
have made a little noise. My main 
object was to show, that there is 
no sympathy, or connexion, be- 
tween them and that class of reli- 
gionists commonly designated, 
Unitarians; and, consequently, 
that there was no propriety in 
citing their existence as proof of 
the growth of Unitarianism in 
America, as had recently been 
done in England. Nothing would 
be more repugnant to the pride of 
American Unitarians, than to be 
ranked in such society, and scarce- 
ly any two classes of religionists 
in the Christian world differ more 
widely in their general sympathies 


and manners. I briefly described 
them in the following terms :— 

** Their preachers are all iti- 
nerants; and when one of them has 
collected a small group of people 
in some retired place, and ex- 
hausted his doctrine and influence 
in a few weeks, it is then set down 
in the list of congregations, and 
away he flies to make another in 
the same way; and the one he 
leaves behind is soon dissolved 
and no more is heard of it. This 
is substantially the history of their 
one thousand congregations.” 

It may be observed, that this 
communication from me was made 
in answer to a pamphlet, entitled, 
as near as I can _ recollect, ** The 
rapid increase of Unitarianism in 
America in the growth of fifteen 
hundred congregations in twenty- 
Jive years.” That they are not 
known in America, as connected 
with Unitarians, is well enough 
settled from the fact, that they are 
vever reported there as belonging 
to that body. They are of little 
note, and have still less of sta- 
bility. Thus much of the sect, 
which, so far as I know, is true. 

The reason, Gentlemen, why 
I have called your attention again 
to this subject, is, that in two in- 
stances at least, as I have noticed, 
this account which I gave to you 
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nearly two years of this sect, 
has | adduced, as evidence 
from my hand, of the general cha- 
racter of the American churches ! 
once by the Rev.,G. J, Lorimer, of 
St. David’s, Glasgow, and once 
by Frazer's Magazine for Fe- 
bruary instant. That a clergyman 
should be guilty of such an impro- 

riety was hardly to be expected. 
fe needs only to be mentioned to 
be appreciated. It is to be pre- 
sumed, that he knew the connexion 
of the extract, and the purpose of 
the text, of which it is a part, and 
that he did not catch the fragment 
on the wing; and as an honest man, 
if he used it at all, he was bound 
to. use it fairly. But in that case 
it would not answer his purpose, 
He arrived at a particular ex- 
pression, and must needs avail bim- 
self of the ignorance of his readers, 
as to the facts of history, to which 
the extract cited refers. It is true, 
that the expression is conveyed 
adroitly in the form of insinuation ; 
but the manner does not relieve 
the character of the act. 

The writer in Frazer's Magazine 
has somehow contrived to extract 
the same passage for the same pur- 
pose from “his (my) work on 
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America ;” and says, ‘‘ the writer 
of the pamphlet before us [The 
Case Dissenters] was not ig- 
norant of Mr.{Colton’s book,” at 
the same time, that he refers to 
the “* Congregational Magazine !” 
There is obviously some Jittle 
confusion. Was it a cloud raised 
to conceal unfairness? It is true, 
I have written and published 
even more than one “ book ;” but 
of course this writer never found 
the passage in either of them. Did 
he take it from Mr. Lorimer’s 
hand? But he would seem to 
have had the ‘ Congregational 
Magazine” lying before him! Is 
that brief article fairly entitled to 
the rank of a ‘* work on Ame- 
rica?” I do not indulge the ex- 
pectation, Gentlemen, that this 
writer, having answered his pur- 

, would care to disembarrass 


imself from this little maze. But* 


it may serve to show, with what a 
good conscience he has undertaken 
to serve the cause of a Christian 
church, Is it the custom, Gentlemen, 
with your periodicals and writers, 
on this side of the water, pretend- 
ing to fair discussion, to do such 
things? I hope not, 


Feb. 12, 1834. C. Coron. 





moe a Rh following trifle was received from a friend, as the production 


of Mrs. | 
Islington, 21st Jan. 1834. 


If considered of sufficient interest, its insertion in your Journal 


Yours, &c. H. 


WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM AT BRAMPTON PARK. 


EXAMINE Ly eee | all its toys, 
Its nominal, its real joys 

iuquiry ; you'll find 

Hot thatlofrlowlshiy? hee the ges) 
ut w ? As 3 
A mutual scheme to lead astray. 1 
Ask the ambitious ; he replies, 


‘SA which I mean to rise.” 
ak eedieass then you'll find 


Z 


It is to weep with them that weep ; 
A watch sengrecnt to keep; 
Its strength alternate to impart ; 
To fix the vacillating heart; ° 
To soothe, protect, inform, amend, 
To guard and guide the feeble friend ; 
To point with emulative love 
Each others’ views to things above ; 
To stretch the consecrated tie 
Till it embrace eternity. 
But where shall we this friendship find, 
Compounded thus of heart and mind? 
Where search this vivifying spark-- 
This balm of life? At 
Brampton Park. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Prose Works of John Milton, with an 
Introductory Review. By Robert Flet- 
cher. 1 vol. Imperial Octavo. Westley 
and Davis. 


TWELVE months have now elapsed 
since the attention of our readers 
was invited to a tolerably full dis- 
cussion of the genius and charac- 
ter of Milton. The reasonings 
and remarks io that article were 
founded principally upon the prose 
works of the arest poet ; and this, 
we believe, not only with the view 
of rescuing these extraordinary 
compositions from undeserved ne- 
lect, but because it was thought, 
hat they afford a more complete 
and living picture of his intellec- 
tual and moral peculiarities, than 
is presented even by his poems. 
The length and recency of that 
article provide us with an unex- 
ceptionable apology for contract- 
ing our present remarks within a 
very limited compass, Yet we 
could not suffer such an edition of 
such works to appear before the 
public, without some notice in our 
columns; aad fortunately for us, 
the works of Milton are among 
the few to which our most intelli- 
gent readers may always turn with 
fresh interest and delight; like 
those magnificent prospects on 
which the traveller gazes for the 
hundredth time with unabated rap- 
ture. 

A useful and entertaining dis- 
sertation might be writtes on the 
unpopularity of works which de- 
serve to be poe No one who 
is bas palaige | acquainted with 
the literature of his own, or of fo- 
reign languages, can be ignorant 
of the extreme injustice to sub- 


stantial merit with which contem- 
porary and traditional applause 
as often been distributed. An 
extensive catalogue might easily be 
made of writers, who, possessed 
of extraordinary powers of reason- 
ing, sensibility, or imagination, 
have been totally eclipsed by 
others, who, in all the highest 
qualities, were immeasurably their 
inferiors, ‘‘The superiority of 
those writers who continue to be 
read,” says Sir James Mackio- 
tosh,* ‘perhaps often consists 
chiefly in taste, in prudence, in a 
happy choice of subject, in a fa- 
vourable moment, in an agreeable 
style, in the good fortune of a 
prevalent language, or in other 
advantages which are either acci- 
dental, or are the result rather of 
the secondary, than of the highest 
faculties of the mind.” It would 
not, perhaps, be very difficult to 
assign the leading causes of the 
unpopularity of the prose works of 
Milton. His Latin discourses in 
defence of the people of England, 
excited considerable interest at the 
time, from the very nature of the 
subject; yet we cannot, at this 
moment, remember any work an- 
terior to the present century, in 
which any thing like justice was 
done to the impassioned eloquence, 
and the noble spirit of freedom, 
which they every where display. 
His English prose works seemed, 
till lately to have fallen into al- 
most total oblivion. A few quo- 
tations, thinly scattered over the 
literature of the last century, and 
short, superficial critieisms econ- 


* Discourse on the Study of the Law of 
Nature and Nations. 
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tained in the various biographies 
of the great poet, formed, up toa 
recent date, nearly all the memo- 
rials of these immortal works. 
And it may be doubted whether, 
even now, the majority of our li- 
terati are at all aware of the trea- 
sures which these volumes contain. 
In an age in which the glories of 
our elder literature have so efful- 
gently emerged from the dim 
eclipse that, for more than a cen- 
tury, shed disastrous twilight on 
the taste and genius of the nation, 
it is somewhat singular, that these 
magnificent tteduetidies should 
have attracted so little notice. 

The philosophers, the dramatists, 
und many of the theologians of the 
times of Elizabeth and James I. 
have recently been recompensed 
for past neglect by a homage al- 
most amounting to idolatry; while 
these incomparable works, so rich 
in native worth, and recommended 
by the name of MILTON, have 
been left almost unnoticed by the 

eat masters of modern criticism. 

his has arisen, we conceive, in 
part from the nature of the subjects 
discussed, partly from the un- 
fashionable rectitude and purity of 
the principles maintained, and 

artly, no doubt, from the inequa- 
fity, involution, and occasional 
ruggedness of the style. To all, 
except professional students of 
theology, the polemical divinity of 
any age is usually among the most 
forbidding parts of its literature. 
Mr. Hallam, we dare say, would 
not be singular in his confession, 
that he has never got beyond the 
first book of the Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity, if all the professed admirers of 
Hooker were equally sincere; and 
for one who has read through the 
“ Ductor Dubitantium” of Jeremy 
Taylor, or “ the Living Temple” 
of John Howe, — are, ee 
rately speaking, fifty who are we 
acquainted with the ‘+ Blessedness 
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of the Righteous,” and the “ Rules 
and Exercises of Holy Living and 
Dying.” And, in our own times, 
we suspect, that not even the 
genius of HA. has been able to 
induce many, beyond those to 
whom the subject was profession- 
ally or practically interesting, to 
peruse the treatises on Communion. 
The sentiments and principles, 
again, which Milton has vindicated 
with so much force of reasoning 
and with so sublime an eloquence, 
would be peculiarly distasteful to 
the majority of those among us 
who have ice the chief distri- 
butors of literary fame. It could 
scarcely be supposed, that the 
zealots of episcopacy would testify 
any particular admiration of trea- 
tises which bore upon their front 
such rtentous inscriptions as, 
“ The Risin of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelaty,” or 
** Considerations touching the like- 
liest Means to remove Hirelings 
out of the Church; wherein is 
also discoursed of Tithes, Church- 
fees, and Church-revenues ; and 
whether any Maintenance of 
Ministers can be settled by Law.” 
As reasonably might it be ex- 
pected, that criminals at the whip- 
ping-post would celebrate the 
strength and skill of the stern 
Flagellifer.* Of the Dissenters, it 





* Apropos of the screaming of culprits 
under the lash. A Mr. Thomas Powell, 
Curate of Pudsey, has recently avowed 
—- eat that “ the he athe me used 

y t Bi were spoken under 
the idheathe of Satan, on that the 
speaker was but the mouth piece of an evil 
spirit.” Should this engaging specimen 
of episcopalian courtesy and candour 
meet the eye of Mr. Binney, we trust he 
will remember by whom and for what pur- 
poses a similar allegation was anciently 
preferred against One who then pro- 
— that his disciples after him should 
neur the same calumnious imputation. 
“The disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his Lord. It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his 
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must be acknowledged, that, 
though in sound theological attain- 
ment, they have, in general, been 
greatly superior to the members of 
the Establishment, as a body they 
have proved but too indifferent to 
the cultivation of elegant letters. 
Hence the unpolished vigour and 
acuteness of a reasoner like Tow- 
good would naturally be more ac- 
ceptable to them than the logic 
and eloquence of one whose argu- 
ment, imagery, and diction were 
all steeped and dyed in the richest 
erudition. To this it must be 
added, that the controversy between 
Churchmen and Dissenters has, 
in many important respects, as- 
sumed a totally different aspect 
since the days of Milton. Of the 
principles which he so victoriously 
combated, some were consumed 
and annihilated at the time; and 
others have transmigrated into 
forms so different, as to demand a 
corresponding alteration in the me- 
thod of attack. Of the (so-called) 
arguments of Andrews, Hall, and 
Usher, there are many which not 
even Dr. Philpotts, or the Poet- 
laureate himself, with all their 
strong, instinctive appetite for so- 
phistry and self-confutation, would 
dare to reproduce. And one has 
only to compare the manner in 
which the inference from the eccle- 
siastical polity of the Jews is 
handled by Dr. Wardlaw, with the 
style in which it is treated by 
Milton, to perceive the necessity 
of suiting our weapons and our 
warfare to the altered tactics of the 
enemy. 

We have instanced the in- 
equality, inversion, and frequent 
inelegance of their style as among 
the causes which have made these 





master, and the servant as his Lord. Ir 
THEY HAVE CALLED THE MASTER OF 
THE HOUSE BEELZEBUB, HOW MUCH 
MORE SHALL THEY CALL THEM OF HIS 
HOUSEHOLD!” 
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works unpopular. This will, per- 
haps, appear inconsistent with opi- 
nions already recorded in this jour- 
nal (with some parts, indeed, of the 
present article), and will probably 
— the utmost indignation of 

r. Fletcher and his fellow-idolaters 
of Milton, We contend, however, 
that the style of these treatises, 
though inspired throughout with an 
energy perfectly tremendous, and 
though exhibiting occasional speci- 
mens of a grace and majesty alto- 
gether unequalled, is yet on the 
whole but little calculated to at- 
tract the majority of reading men. 
In support of this assertion it is only 
necessary to advert to the great 
revolution in our popular taste since 
the days of Milton, It is difficult 
to conceive a more striking contrast 
than exists between the prose style 
of such writers as Milton, Barrow, 
and Sir Thomas Browne, and that 
of Addison, Hume, or Boling- 
broke, which, in all essential points, 
is the classical style of the present 
day. To this it may be answered, 
that, according to our own admis- 
sion, the present age has witnessed 
a counter-revolution, the great cha- 
racteristic of which is a rekindled 
admiration of our olden literature. 
Wereply that so far as this counter- 
change has affected style (and it isof 
style alone that we are now speak- 
ing), its influence has been confined 
almost entirely to the diction, 
rythm, and general manner of pue- 
try. The sounder criticism of the 
present day has, indeed, decided, 
that since imagination and the 
stronger sensibilities are the very 
element and essence of poetry, she 
demands for the due expression of 
these a style more free, flexible, 
and various than that of the school 
of ar ah a style which, instead of 
dwarfing and deadening the glo- 
rious creations of genius, shall 
exhibit them in all the delicacy of 
their beauty, and in the full dimen- 











sions of their grandeur, Hence for 
the purposes ry nothing more 
felicitous ean Dreneited than the 
diction and manner of that school 
which includes, notwithstanding 
minor differences, the great names 
of Spenser, Milton, and our elder 
dramatists. But no writer of emi- 
nence, as far as we know, has 
recommended a return to the prose 
style of that period. The attempt 
was made, indeed, and made by a 
man of genius, but the result of the 
ex periment (the most harmless, after 
all, of Mr. Irving’s absurdities) 
holds out a very indifferent prospect 
of success to all future adventurers 
in the same line. It is true that the 
prose writers of that period have 
“received from modern critics very 
full and eloquent eulogium, but 
this has generally been bestowed 
on the superior quality of the think- 
ing, not on the excellence of the 
style. Where the style has been 
commended at all, the praise has, 
in almost every case, been given, 
not to its greatand leading features, 
but to the force, harmony, or splen- 
dour which it may occasionally dis- 
play. Mr. Coleridge, it is true, 
talks with evident rapture of the 
majestic march, and “‘ difficult evo- 
lutions,” of this very peculiar style, 
eer the same paragraph, he ac- 
ledges itsextreme unfitness for 

all the general purposes of instruc- 
tien and amusement. To this we 
may add, that those modern writers 
who have imagined the prose of 
Addison to be deficient in energy, 
have sought to improve upon it, 
not by reviving the style of Hooker 
arrow, but by producing a 

new and very different one of their 
own. The monotonous majesty of 
Johnson, the ever-varying brilliancy 
of Burke, the turgidity of Gibbon, 
the uncouth originality of Foster, 
the splendid verbosity of Chalmers, 
all these are distant enough, we 


admit, from the style of Hume, 
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Berkeley, or Bolingbroke, and they 
have, accordingly, been condemned 
by the wise severity of modern 
criticism. But they are equally 
unlike the style of the theologians 
of the times of James the First. 
And the fact that, iv their innova- 
tions upon the true principles of 
taste, these authors have not chosen 
to copy the manner of our older 
writers, but have introduced new 
models of their own, is the strongest 
evidence of the unpopularity of 
those whom they refused to imitate. 
If these remarks be just, they ap- 
ply with peculiar force to the works 
before us; for no competent judge 
will deny that their style is much 
more involved and latinized than 
that of Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, or 
even of Barrow. 

We are afraid that these senti- 
ments will be thought heresy and 
sacrilege by some of our readers. 
However this may be, we profess 
ourselves very sincere admirers of 
those truly extraordinary produc- 
tions—the prose works of Milton. 
They are extremely valuable, in 
the first place, as illustrative of the 
character and genius of theirauthor. 
From the perusal of his poems, in- 
deed, an intelligent inquirer would 
easily discover not only the cast of 
his genius, but many of the pecu- 
liarities of his character. But the 
additional information on these 
points, which may be collected from 
the volume before us, is of great 
interest and value. They give us 
fresh reason to admire the power 
of that ‘ imperial fancy” which 
could throw lights and beauties of 
its own upon the most unattractive 
subjects. They exhibit that Her- 
culean energy of intellect and ima- 
gination which could rise fresh and 
invigorated from researches enough 
to have broken the spring of any 
other mind. They show us how 
the plastic power of genius can 
mould the most unpromising ma- 
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terials into new forms of loveliness 
and majesty, They disclose very 
strikingly that peculiarity which 
was one of the great causes of 
Milton’s immense superiority as a 
writer: we mean the absolute sin- 
cerity, the undoubting vehemence 
and fervour with which he advo- 
cated all his principles. They show 
us how he entered upon the expo- 
sition and defence of his religious 
and political sentiments with all 
the serious enthusiasm of a de- 
votee. There are many eminent 
writers, whose general sincerity is 
beyond suspicion, in whom, not- 
withstanding, we can trace innu- 
merable indications of that artifice 
and exaggeration of style which 
always impairs the effect of the 
finest compositions. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more fatal to the suc- 
cess of highly-wrought passages 
than the appearance of affectation. 
The vivid colouring, the tragic em- 


‘phasis, the vehement invocation, 


are all worse than useless the mo- 
ment that we suspect the whole to 
be nothing more than a fine piece 
of acting. From the possibility of 
this Milton was effectually secured. 
To the utmost confidence in the 
rectitude of his principles he joined 
a deep interest in their success; 
and, however we may quarrel with 
the taste displayed in many of his 
controversial pieces, no one can 
mistake the spirit by which they 
were animated. If he ever fails to 
bring down his rye ae it is 
from miscalculating the force of 
his weapons, not from any want of 
‘* right good-will in aiming” the 
blow. Hence, in the most lofty 
and perilous attempts, where the 
slightest semblance of deliberate 
exaggeration would have marred 
the whole, his genius never fails to 
sustain itself with a serene sub- 
limity altogether without example. 
In those masterpieces of imagina- 
tive and impassioned eloquence, 
N.S. NO, 112, 
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the address to the Deity at the 
close of the treatise on Reforma- 
tion, and that to the Messiah, in 
the Animadversions upon the Re- 
monstrant, who does not perceivé 
that the great charm consists in the 
manifest sincerity of the author, 
and that any appearance of mere 
rhetorical artifice would, in either 
case, have ruined the whole - 
formance? Yet, at a height Poca 
any genius but his own would have 
reeled and fallen, he seems to ex~ 
pine freely, as though at last he 

ad regained his native sphere. 
The prose works of Milton afford 
us a remarkable insight into the 
moral as well as the intellectual 
characteristics of their author. In- 
deed, from that very ardour and 
sincerity of which we have just. 
spoken, it followed naturally that 
the peculiarities of the author's 
spirit and temper would be dis- 

ayed in the discussion of subjects 
Fike those on which he employed 
his pen. Accordingly, we every- 
where perceive the severe disdaig 
with which he looked down upon 
the various” pursuits and prizes 
of vulgar ambition, the stern spirit 
of independence whieh refused all 
compromise with intolerance and 
tyranny in any of their forms, the 
self-denial which could submit to 
any sacrifice except @ _ knowa 
concession of principle, and the 
strength of religious feeling which 
made him see himself 


* As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


We discover traces equally un- 
equivocal of the moral infirmities 
of this great man; an undue se- 
verity Prt, an excessive con- 
fidence in his own judgment; an 
occasional, though unconscious, 
preponderance of passion and f. 

over the reasoning powers ; pots 
on the whole, a visible predilection 
for the austerer virtues, rather than 
for the * things which ard lovely 
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dtid Of good report.” To those 
who wish to understand the mind 
of Milton ip all its strength and 
weakness, we recommend a diligent 
perusal of the volume we are now’ 
reviewing. 
‘Again, these works are interést- 
idg and important, as throwing very 
valuable fight ‘upon one of the 
most momentous eras of our national 
history. As mere matters of intel- 
roy curiosity and speculation, 
t crises in the destinies of 
nations, are well worthy of attentive 
pf Even where the circum- 
tances, physical of moral, have 
ng so different from any thing in 
coutse of more recent expe- 
rience, as to forbid the hope of ob- 
taining instruction directly appli- 
cable to our own immediate exi- 
tyne the habit of thought induced 
y such investigations, is of itself 
ho mean advantage. But where 
the national chronicle is our own, 
where principles are concerned 
which even now are fighting for 
the ascendancy, and in the fate of 
Which We ourselves are deeply in- 
pith td an exact acquaintance 
history is of the greatest im- 
irtance. And as rt method of 
quiring that acquaintance, no one 
an ‘pretend to doubt the utility of 
studying the literature of the times, 
Even with regard to antiquity this 


is true. 

“The dialogues of Plato, and 
the letters Cicero, are quite 
‘invalnable for the light which they 
a n the histories of Athens 
and 6 Hoiie. Ta this point of view, 
‘the’ Volume before us'is of great 
Value. There are few portions of 
English history with which it is 
‘more important to be well ac- 


Coaiaadecasch the times of the 
Commo ee 
‘mote studiously misrepresented. 
‘The industri Takei of Tory- 
oa eet ipeessanntly engaged, 

‘om ‘thé days of Clarendon down 
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to those of Southey,* in calamnia~ 
ting a raee of men “ of whom the 
world was not worthy.” But hap- 
pily, the means of counteracting 
such attempts ate abundantly sup- 
plied ; and, among these, the con- 
troversial literature of ‘the times, is 
especially valuable. By studying 
tliis, we may learn what were the 
principles really acted upon by the 
two contending parties.’ We ma 
see to whom we have been indebted 
for the preseétvation of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, in times when they 
were threatened with a total ex- 
tinction. We shall discover er- 
rors, undoubtedly, on both sides: 
But we shall also find that the 
errors on the one side were the 
accidental misgrowth of principles 
sound in themselves ; while on the 
other, they arose out of fundamental 
perversions of the original law of 
right and wrong. And to'no part 
of the literature of those days do 
these remarks apply, with greater 
truth than to the prose works of 
Milton.t The Areopagitiea, ‘the 
Teonoclastés, the Defenees of the 
people of England, and the lotiger 
treatises on church governments, are 
full of the most valaable iaforma- 
tion as to the real state of parties 
then, und the tone and temper of 
the friends and enemies of freedom. 
Nor can he who has neglected them, 
pretend to an exact knowledgé of 
that momentous era in the history 
of mankind. 
(These works, again, titty be’ re- 
commended for the intriwsié value 
both of their style and’ their’ senti- 
ments. "We have’ already ‘stated 
our reasons for condemning thé ‘ge- 
neral cast and structure of the prose 
style of Milton.’ ‘But there “are 





* To crown his other achievements in 


the cause of civil and religions slavery, 
this man has dared 0 justify the impri- 
soument of Joa Banyan cit ematalt 
t Except perhaps the Incomparable 
writings of Andrew Marvel: 
> 
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many writers altogether unfit to be 
proposed as models of style in ge- 

, from whom, as presenting 
specimens of very great excellence, 
we, may yet deriye great benefit, 
No.one, for example, would think 
of recommending Tacitus as master 
of what may be called a good style, 
Yet.a man. must be singularly des- 
titute,of taste and sense, if he found 
nothing to admire, and. nothing to 
emulate in the diction and manner 
of Tacitus. The works before ns, 
and all. those of the same school, 
are certainly deficient in that easy 
elegance, that unloaded, and elas- 
tic strength, which every prose 
writer is bound to cultivate. But 
they contain, as we have already 
admitted, the most exquisite beau- 
ties, both of diction and of rythmi- 
cal collocation ; and we can conceive 
of no style so near perfection as 
one, which, founded substantially 
upon that of Addison, should su- 
peradd something of the condensed 
energy and majestic modulations 
of the better parts of the prose 
works of Milton. In the more im- 
portant qualities of sentiment, rea- 
soning, and illustration, this volume 
is rich indeed, It was said by 
Grattan, of the elder Pitt, that his 
eloquence ‘familiarly expressed 
gigantic sentiments, and instinctive 
wisdom.” This eulogium may be 
applied with the greatest truth to a 
large portion of the volume before 
us. We are perfectly aware that 
it contains many sentiments from 
which the majority of our readers 
would, like ourselves, altogether 
dissent, But it is a sad case, ip 
which the reader thinks himself 
obliged to receive or reject, en 
masse, all the conclusions of every 
author who may fall in his way. 
We should be sorry if a student 
found it impossible to derive any 
benefit from the Republic of Plato, 
without pleading for a community 
ef women, or thought it necessary 


to believe the story of the rational 
parrot, in order to reap instruction 
from other parts of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding. We hope 
to be the better to the end of our 
lives, for the perusal of the Minute 
Philosopher, yet we continue to 
believe in the existence of the ma; 
terial universe; and we can oes 
the logic and the eloquence o} 
Burke and Coleridge, with 
thinking, with the one, that Davi 
Hume was inclined to republican. 
ism, or with the other, that the 
bombardment of Copenhagen wag 
a singularly just and politic measure, 
We have left ourselves but little 
space for noticing the Introductory 
abi of Mr, Fletcher, of which it 
would give us great pleasure to 
speak in terms of unqualified com- 
mendation, We have laid itdowa 
as our rule, however, to act in, 
discharge of our critical, duties, 
with as absolute an impartiality 
may consist with those anon 
influences from which no man cap 
hope to be entirely free. _ 
We. willingly admit, that Mr, 
Fletcher's Essay displays. con. 
siderable research, aa indis 
cates a command of language an 
vivacity of imagination whieh, if 
duly cultivated, may render him: 
in time a very pleasing writer, 
But we must acknowledge that, as 
a whole, the present appears to us 
a failure. Thestyle is, for the most 
part, inflated and declamatory: 
The imagery, though sometimes 
original and brilliant, isim general, 
we think, forced and incongruous, 
And while wo conden the writer's 
taste in composition, we are .com~ 
pelled at the same time, to dissent 
from many of bis opinions: ' He: 
manifests an indiscriminate: and 
idolatrous admiration of Milton, 
which betrays him into some un~- 
fortunate singularities of sentiment. 
Thus he advocates that splendid 
but impracticable theory of eda- 
> oh teh? \Sle® Hoty 
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eation, for the tangible utility of 
which we had imagined that-no 
one would now be adventurous 
enough to plead. And when he 
comes to characterize the Treatises 
on Divorce, he visits them with no 
severer censure than the follow- 
ing quotation from Sir Thomas 
Browne: ‘‘ There are many things 
wherein the liberty of an honest 
treason may play and expatiate 
with security, and far without the 
circle of an heresie.” We shall 
be sincerely sorry if the freedom 
of these remarks should give pain 
to Mr. Fletcher, or to Mr. Fletcher’s 
friends, We feel the greatest plea- 
sure in rendering every particle 
of the praise to which this Essay 
is equitably entitled. But we are 
persuaded that Mr. F. himself 
would despise panegyric bestowed 
for compliment’s sake, and contra- 
dicted by the real opinion of the 
applauder. 

e manner in which this volume 
is got tp, deserves the highest 
praise. Though it contains such 
an immense mass of matter, it is 
neither unwieldy nor unreadable. 
It makes a good-sized handsome 
volume, and no more, and yet is 
somehow or other printed in a type 
legible, we should think, to all. 
Every student of English literature 


ought to possess it. 





on . By the Rev. John 
Dick, D.D., &c. ( Continued. ) 


InTo the subject of the Evidences 
of Revelation the author has gone 
at considerable length, obviously 
with a view to impress the minds of 
his hearers with its vast importance, 
and to point out to them the best 
way in which to defend the faith 
once delivered to the —_ He 

properly observes that the evi- 
ona with which the book of God 
is ied is not irresistible, 
and shows that it affords a rational 
ground of belief, that is, such as 
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to satisfy every candid mind, and 
that no person can reject it without 
virtually renouncing those prin- 
ciples upon which he duily acts ‘in 
the common concerns of life. It is, 
moreover, a moral evidence, “which 
requires to be canvassed with a 
mind free from prejudice, and pre- 
pared to admit the conclusion to 
which the premises shall lead. It 
is evidence which may not be _per- 
ceived, if only a superficial glance 
is taken of it, and which may ap- 
pear defective, if viewed through 
the medium of misrepresentation, 
or under the influence of a state of 
mind unfavourable to the discovery 
of religious truth,” 

In obviating the objections which 
are brought against revelation, the 
Professor is peculiarly felicitous in 
his remarks on the alleged dispro- 
portionateness of the end to the 
means employed for the salvation 
of men. He triumphantly evinces 
the fallaciousness of the reasoning, 
by which it has been attempted to 
show that the dispensation of the 
gospel is unworthy of God, or that 
it is incredible that such grand pre- 
parations should have been made 
for the sake of a race of beings so 
insignificant, that the destruction of 
them, and the earth which they in- 
habit, would not have caused a 
blank in the wide regions of crea- 
tion. 

“ You say that man was not worthyfof 
all this care, which is implied in redemp- 
tion. But consider: distinctly what jwas 
its object. It was to deliver millions of 
human beings from perdition, and to 
raise them to a state of consummate and 
interminable bliss. Was this] an insig- 
nificant object? Can any person estimate 
the value of one soul, when [viewed in 
connection with eternity? And what is 
the value of myriads of souls? Although 
the salvation of men ‘had been the sole 
object of redemption, we must have pro- 
nounced it to be worthy of the benevo- 
lence of the Deity, and to be a noble dis- 
play of wisdom and goodness. But are 
we sure that this was the only design? 
Ts there no reason to think that itis @ 
part of a great moral scheme, and that its 
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effects extend to the whole intelligent 
creation? Was it not intended to be a 
manifestation of the character and [per- 
fections of the Deity, by which he would 
be exalted in the eyes of all orders of 
rational beings, the authority of his laws 
would be more solemnly established, the 
obedient would be confirmed in their 
allegiance, and their felicity would be 
augmented. Taken in this connection, 
our little world, and insignificant race, 
acquire an importance, which, viewed in 
themselves, they did not possess. Man 
has been made the subject of this won- 
derful dispensation, not for his own sake 
only, but for the good of the whole family 
dispersed among the countless worlds 
which roll in the immensity of space ; 
and the earth is the chosen theatre for 
the display of the glories of the Godhead. 
The spot is nothing; the display is every 
thing: but surely a more proper scene 
could not have been devised, than the 
habitation of beings as mean as they were 
vile; in whose salvation there would be 
an impressive manifestation of the un- 
searchable riches of the love and grace 
of the Most High. This is the centre 
from which rays diverge in every direc- 
tion throughout the universe, to illu- 
minate and gladden the myriads who 
people its numerous provinces. The hour 
of our redemption is the most memorable 
era in its history, the commencement of a 
new order of things which will last for 
ever.” 


On Biblical criticism our author 
is less full than upon other depart- 
ments, but so far as he goes, his 
views are enlightened and accurate, 
The importance of the subject to 
every theologian must at once be 
apparent; and those ministers who 
neglect to acquire a general know- 
ledge of it must necessarily labour 
under very considerable disad- 
vantages. 

He expatiates at great length 
and with much force and beauty on 
the existence and perfections of 
God, availing himself of all the in- 
timations that are furnished by the 

henomena of nature, but exhibit- 
ing the subjects in that bold relief 
in which they are presented on the 
vantage ground of revelation. His 
observations on the incomprehen- 
sibility of the divine nature, pre- 
pare the mind for the humble, cau- 
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tious, and reverential study of the 
important doctrine of the Trinity, 
on the discussion of which he next 
enters, and which, especially that 

art of it which relates to the 

ivinity of our Saviour, he treats 
with his usual ability. After very 
accurately stating the arguments for 
and against the genuineness of 1John 
v. 7, the Professor arrives at the same 
conclusion with that now generall 
acquiesced in by Biblical critics: ‘*1t 
is evident, that in the present state 
of the controversy respecting this 
text we can make no use of it, to 
pers the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

tr. Bloomfield regards the authen- 
ticity of the passage, as, though 
doubtful, yet verging to probability, 
and tells us that he is decidedly in- 
clined to the opinion that it is ge- 
nuine; but he has not produced any 
evidence in its favour to weigh with 
those who have been habituated to 
the investigation of such subjects. 
But deducting this text from the 
proofs usually adduced in support 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
evidence which, nevertheless. re- 
mains, is abundantly sufficient to 
convince all who are inclined hum- 
bly to receive the plain statements 
of scripture; 

“« __ in the New Testament, two per- 
sons besides the Father are mentioned in 
innumerable places, and mentioned in 
such terms as elevate them above the 
condition of creatures, and import their 
proper divinity. Not only is the one 
called the Son, and the other the spirit of 
the Father, to denote their intimate re- 
lation to Him, but both receive the 
nanes of God and Lord without qualifi- 
cation, are invested with Divine attri- 
butes, have works ascribed to them 
which finite power could not have per- 
formed, and, as we have seen, are con- 
joined with the Father as objects of re- 
ligious worship and obedience. Shall 
we say that the Sacred Writers have 
indulged in a figurative and ornamental 
style? that instead of words of truth and 
soberness, they have given us highly- 
coloured yee ape re that too oa 
treating a subject greatest 
portance, which demanded the utmost 
precision of sentiment and expression ? 
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They may.say so who deny their in- 
spiration, and looking upon them as com- 
mon men, do not hesitate to accuse them 
of prejudices, ‘mistakes, snd iflegival 
teaboning. | But if we believe that they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, we will 
also believe that they were in no deneet 
of being misled by imagination, but 
Yigidly adhered to the’si trath ; and 
that if they had felt any inclination to 
wander into the regions of fancy, it 
would have been controlled, They have 
Tepresented two persons besides ‘the 
Father as Divine ;—and as, at the same 
time they maintain the unity of Gad, the 
necessary inference is, that in their judg- 
ment this, unity is. consistent with per- 
sonal distinctions. In other words, they 
Have taught the doctrine of the Trinity.” 


In explaining the term vrograace 
as oceurring, Heb, i. 3, Dr. Dick 
justifies the vulgar teading person, 
and asks “in what sense Christ 
could be the image of the Father’s 
substance, unless his own substance 
were different? He who is the 
image of another's substance, does 
not certainly possess that sub- 
stance, and is therefore a separate 
being. Necessity seems to require 
that whatever may have been the 
original meaning of vrocrace, it 
should have been translated person. 
At the same time, it was under- 
stood by many of the ancients to 
signify substance.” Now we con- 
ceive our author would never have 
made these remarks, had he not 
too much pressed the word image, 
or had he attended more to the 
original term yapaxrnp, as here em- 
ployed to express the external dis- 
play or manifestation of those at- 
tributes which constitute the glory 
of the invisible Jehovah. In the 
incarnate Redeemer, there is an 
exhibition made to mankind of 
what God really is in himself, so 
that he was fully entitled to say: 
‘* He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father,” 
tb The eatt holds me Roteiog of 
e eternal sonship of Christ, but 
i the can NAR that his 
ation consisted in the com- 
munication of the Divine essence 
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and perfections to him. The lan- 
guage of those who are of the 
contrary opinion; he considers to 
be used without any idea being 
affixed to it, and retained partly 
out of respect to the fathers, who 
were hot always the most aceurate 
in their conceptions, and partly as 
a convenient mode of seeming to 
say something upona subject which 
we do not understand. It has, hé 


‘confesses, always been to him un- 


intelligible, as we doubt uot it has 
been to all our readers :—still this 
would be no valid argument agai 
the dogma, were it tanght im thé 
word of God.. But not being re- 
vealed, it must be classed among 
the numerous attempts that have 
been made by presumptuous man, 
to be wise above what is written, 
Few subjects are more fertile 
than that of Providence, and there 
are few the study of which is niore 
interesting to the human mind. Not 
only is it a doctrine clearly infer~ 
rible from the acknowledged per. 
fections of God, the dependent 
nature of all orders of created be- 
ings, the existence of moral senti- 
ments, and innumerable facts in 
the history of mankind, but oné 
that at once comes home to the 
experience of each individual, 
which furnishes such abundaut and 
manifold proofs of the superintend- 
ing influence of Him who doth all 
things after the counsel of his own 
will. The subject accordingly 
occupies a prominent and com- 
manding place in the course of the 
lectures now before us, and t 
care is taken to elucidate and de- 
fend the doctrine of a particular 
Providence as concerned in the 
preservation and government of all 
things. The author not only shows 
that Providence is the source of 
all good actions, but also discusses, 
with much nicety of discrimination, 
the very difficult question: How 
far Providence is concerned in 
those which are sinful? ‘He first 
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of all proves that God permits 
them, by which is understood that 
he does nothing to prevent them; 
and endeavours to explain the 
metaphysical distinction between 
willing the means and willing the 
end; and the particular sense in 
which God may be said to will the 
sinful actions of his creatures. He 
next shows, in a very interesting 
maoner, how God limits such ac- 
tions; and then how he overrules 
them for the accomplishment of 
great and good designs. We are 
sorry our limits will not allow us 
to give extracts on these subjects, 
but we cannot withhold the fol- 
lowing concluding remarks. 

* My design, in these observations, is 
not to contravert the Calvinistic doctrine, 
but to convince you, that this is a sub- 
ject too high for our faculties. We know 
that God is concerned in all the actions 
of his creatures, that nothing takes 
place without his permission, that men 
ate dependent upon him, and cannot 
move, or breathe, or think without his 
assistance, But the exact limit between 
the actions of the Creator and the actions 
of his rational creatures we cannot define, 

tus be content with what we know, 
and make a practical improvement of it. 
Let us adore that mighty Being who 
rules over all. Let us implore his direc- 
tion and aid ; and let us remember, that, 
whatever theories speculative men may 
adopt, conscience, Seripture, and reason 
declare. that we are accountable crea- 
tures; and that He who is the constant 
witness of our conduct, will hereafter sit 
in judgment upon us, and reward or 
punish us according to our works.” 

Treating of what divines have 
commonly cafled the Covenant of 
Redemption, which Dr. D. endea- 
vours to defend, he has the follow- 
ing appropriate remark on the 
term covenant as thus applied :— 

“ Tn using this term, we must not give 
loose reins to our fancy and invest a 
divine travsaction with the forms and 
technicalities of a human bargain, This, 
I fear, has sometimes been done,—with 
the best intentions, I have no doubt, but 
with an unhappy effect, as it brings 
down a subject which should always be 
reflected upon with reverence and ad- 
miration, to a level with the eve “day 
affairs of miserable mortals, and - 


culated to make us forget its sublimity in 
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the minuteness and familiarity of ‘the 
detail.” 

The author acknowledges that 
there does not appear to be any 
ground in Scriptures for the dis- 
tinction between the covenant of 
grace and the covenant of Redemp- 
tion ; “* the blood of Christ” is called 
the blood of the “ covenant,” not 
of the ‘* covenants,” as we may pre~ 
sume it would have been called, if 
it had been the condition of the 
covenant of redemption, and the 
foundation of the covenant of grace, 
The truth is, that what those di- 
vines call the covenant of grace, is 
merely the administration of what 
they call the covenant of redemp- 
tion, for the purpose of communica- 
ting its blessings to those for whom 
they were intended; and cannot be 
properly considered as a covenant, 
because it is not suspended upon a 
proper condition, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

With respect to the use of the 
term condition in reference to the 
covenant of grace, our author is of 
opinion, and we think very justly, 
that as employed by some orthodox 
divines, to signify merely somethin 
which goes before another, re, 
without which the other cannot be 
enjoyed, there is nothing objection- 
able in it; yet considering the fact, 
that it has been often employed in 
an unscriptural sense, and, owing 
to the self-justifying propensity of 
our fallen nature, is apt to suggest 
false ideas to the ignorant and un- 
wary, he deems it more prudent to 
lay it aside, and with this also we 
decidedly agree, so far as its use’in 


the pulpit is concerned, In theo- 


logical writings, especially such as 
are of a polemical character, it 
may often be very properly em- 
ployed, and, indeed, without con- 
siderable circumlocution, it would 
sometimes be impossible to ex 
the emeath Gare rd fied 
acceptation, it very aptly conveys. 
The strictures th, upon Mack- 
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night are very just, and are still 
called for on account of the degree 
of popu larity which the book still 
sin this country :—*‘ an au- 
thor, I may take this opportunity 
of saying, from whose work on the 
epistles, a cautious and discerning 
reader may derive considerable ad- 
vantage, ‘but who is a dangerous 
ide to young students, not only 
a et he dogmatizes in rather an 
unusual manner in matters of im- 
portance, . giving only his own af- 
firmation for proof, but also, be- 
eause many of bis principles are 
false, and there are few who have 
distinguished themselves more by 
wresting and misinterpreting the 
Scriptures.” 

‘Not only are the Socinian. and 
Arminian errors fully met and ex- 
posed in these volumes, but the 
notions entertained by H yper-Cal- 
vinistic and Antinomian professors 
are also unceremoniously brought 
forward, and ably refuted. Thus, 
onthe subject of the value of our 
Lord’s sufferings :-— 

«¢ ___. in considering the atonement of 
Christ, we are not to inquire what was 
the quantum of suffering, in order to 
ascertain whether it bore an exact pro- 

rtion to the sufferings which would 
ea fallen to the lot of those whom he 
died to redeem. Some men have allowed 
themselves to go into estimates of this 
kind, and have presumptuously, and, in 
my opinion, nonsensically maintained, 
that the sum of suffering was so nicely 
adjusted between our Saviour and the 
objects of his love, that if there had been 
a single more to be saved, his 
sufferings a "They om Lyapord 
a augmented. seem ave 
pas » that he actually endured all 
the pain which the millions of the re- 
deemed were doomed to endure through- 
out the whole of their being. We should 
séarcely have expected arithmetical cal- 

lations to be introduced into a subject 
with ; but human 
hed to an 
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who have ventured to affirm, that one 
drop of the blood of Christ would have 
been sufficient to redeem the world. 
They might be asked to tell us, why he 
shed so many drops, and even poured out 
his soul unte death, and whether they 
seriously believe, that he suffered more 
than was necessary for the salvation of 
mankind. To return to the first calcu- 
lators, they entirely overlook the personal 
dignity of the Saviour, which must have 
given an unspeakable value to his suf- 
ferings ; for, had this been taken into the 
account, they would have seen, that such 
an accumulation of pain as they imagine 
was unnecessary. According to their 
hypothesis, the dignity of his person 
added nothing to the value of his suf- 
ferings, nor did they need to be enhanced’ 
by it, as they were equal in degree to the 
appointed gufferings of his people. We 
can hardly speak, without. presumption, 
upon a subject so mysterious and awful. 

is sufferings were great, beyond the 
power of language to express, or of 
imagination to conceive; but if we 
admit that all the acts of his human 
nature were finite, we cannot consis- 
tently say that his sufferings were in- 
finite in degree, and must consequently 
admit, that their transcendent worth was 
owing to the union of that nature to the Di- 
vine. He did not, therefore, suffer all the 
pains and sorrows of sinners, but he suf- 
fered what was equivalent. It was the 
blood of the Son of God which was shed ; 
it was the Lord of Glory who was cru- 
cified.” 


We had intended to make some 
observations on Dr. Dick’s discus- 
sion of the relative claims of Inde- 
rnaccugge A and ihe res 4 but we 

ave only room to remark, that we 
have not been able to discover 
any new arguments against the 
apostolicity of the former system 
of church government, and that 
much of what is adduced to its 
disadvantage appears to have been 
drawn partly from the strong im- 
pressions which were produced.on 
the mind of the author against it, 
on its first rise in Scotland, at 
which time, as we have seen, he 
published on the subject, and partly 
from certain unfavourable circum- 
stances of an adventitious nature, 


‘which are found in connection with 


its history in that country. If re- 
port be true, it is viewed in a very 
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different light by many of the Seces- 
sion body; and it cannot admit of 
a moment's doubt, that one of the 
effects resulting from the present 
discussion of politico-ecclesiastical 
questions in the north, will be a 
greater approximation in modes of 
thinking and religious observance 
to the primitive and scriptural 
model. 

We cannot conclude this notice 
of so valuable a work without cor- 
dially recommending it to our 
readers—assured that the perusal 
of it will not only ye instruction 
on many points of theology, even 
to those who are most conversant 
with them, but furnish much real 
improvement in genuine spirituality 


and godly living. 





Church and State in America. Inscribed 
to the Bishop of London. By Calvin 
Colton, A.M. London: 8vo. pp. 64. 
Westley and Davis. 

The Uses of a Standing Ministry and an 
Established Church. Sermons 
preached at the Consecration of Churches. 
By Charles James Blomfield, D.D. 
Bishop of London. 8vo. pp. 64. B 
Fellowes. 

Church and State in America. Part II, 
Review of the Bishop of London's Reply. 
8vo. 20 pp. Westley and Davis. 

WHEN hostile armies come upon 
each other by surprise, the onset 
commences without order, the com- 
batants seize upon the weapons that 
come first to hand, and the conflict 
assumes the character of single com- 
bat rather than of a pitched battle, 
and is sustained by the prowess of 
individual warriors rather than by 
the comprehensive plans and com- 
bined arrangements of distinguished 
and able leaders, 

Such we conceive to be very 
much the character of the sharp 
controversy that now rages between 
churchmen and dissenters. The 
sudden changés which political re- 
form have effected, has brought the 
parties, who had long regarded 
each other with hostile feelings, 

N.S. NO. 112, 
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into sudden collision, and thus on 
both sides the battle is waged with- 
out any regard to the solemn and 
formal array of ancient polemics, 
but each combatant seizes the first, 
certainly often not the best, wea- 
pon, and thus there is a sharp fight 
maintained that is more like a gue- 
rilla contest than scientific wartare, 

This increases the difficulty of those 
who, like ourselves, have to inform 
the public how the battle proceeds, 
for there beingso many points where 
there are isolated but fierce com- 
batants, it is extremely difficult to 
chronicle the valiant doings of all 
the polemic heroes that are in the 
field. Here we bebold an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary in combat with a 
reforming peer; there is a learned 
professor in sore strife with a quon- 
dam Cantab; on the right a sturdy 
Quaker grasps a feeble curate, and 
on the left a group of periodicals, 
Frazer's and Tuait’s, the British 
and the Eclectic, the Quarterly 
and the Westminster, the Re- 
cord and the Patriot, are in 
mortal struggles striving for the 
mastery ; for , 

When Greek meets Greek, 
Then comes the tug of war. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise, 
and our readers must accept this 
therefore as our apology, that we 
have not gazetted all the facts con- 
nected with this extraordinary con- 
flict, but we have now in our eye 
two combatants, who have been 
accidentally brought into the battle 
field, but who, for many reasons, are 
likely to interest the public as much 
as they interest ourselyes, Badi- 
nage apart—for the learning, 
talents, and charaeter of Dr. Blom~- 
field we entertain sincere respect, 
and for our Amerjcan friend, Mr, 
Colton, we cherish that fraternal] re- 
gard which his piety, talents, and 
manly character must inspire. We 
cannot see these distinguished per-, 
sons brought into the a con- 

2 
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flict we have described, without 
informing our readers of their col- 
lision and its results. 

. The *'Two Sermons” of the Bi- 
shop have been preached at several 
consecration services, and they 
traverse that line of argument which 
is usually porsued by the advocates 
of episcopacy, taking for granted 
most of the facts that are disputed 
by the advocates of the opposing 
systems. 

© Though it is not our business 
im this article formally to reply 
to the Bishop's statements, but ra- 
ther to tell our readers how suc- 
cessfully he has been answered by 
another, yet we catinot pass over 
in silence one passage and the note 
affixed to it, because it puts a se- 
rious inquiry to ** the conscience of 
many a dissenting teacher,” which 
can be answered by them, we are 
persuaded, with far greater satis- 
faetion than by the clergy them- 
selves, 

“ To ensure the fall efficiency of the 
ministry, as an instrament of moral im- 
Bavement and social order, it is requisite, 

respect to any given district, that it 
should be permanent, systematic, and in- 
dependent. No lasting impression will 
be made upon the mass of ignorance and 
vice, which is the subject matter of its 
efforts, but by a continued work of ag- 
; carried on upon some uniform 
principles, and by men not dependent for 
their subsistence upon the voluntary be- 
nevolence of those, whom, if they are 
honest in the execution of their trust, 
they must alarm and reprove, and rebuke 
with all authority, as well as advise, and 
encourage, and console.” 

The note is as follows :— 

* Dr. | aay - of — mini- 
sters, ‘ are obli to mpar- 
tially’ with “all, to Atter me po ar 
admonish, . rudence, rea- 
sonably ) whether the greatest Arh imen ; 
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opinion, or to disallow the practice, of 
that wealthy, or this powerful neighbour, 
by whose alms, it may be, he is relieved, 
and eapportee by his favour?” Serm. XII. 
The whole passage is well Worth reading 
at length. ‘The truth which it inculcates, 
is briefly and foreibly stated in the pre- 
amble; of the 17 Car, II. c. 3. ‘ Foras- 
much as the settled provision for ministers 
in most cities and towns corporate within 
this realm, is not sufficient for the main- 
tenance of able ministers, fit for such 
places; whereby mean and stipendiary 
preachers are entertained, to serve the 
cures there; who wholly depending for 
their maintenance upon the good-will and 
liking of their auditors, have been, and 
are hereby under temptation of too mnch 
complying, and suiting their doctrine and 
teaching to the humour, rather than good 
of their auditors, which hath been a great 
occasion of faction and schism, and of 
contempt of the ministry:—The Lords 
and Commons,’ &c. We may safely put 
it to the conscience of many a dissenting 
teacher, whether he has not at times felt 
his energies.trammelled, and his nsefal- 
ness impaired, by his dependence upon 
a body of men accustomed to consider 
every commodity as greatly recommended 
by its cheapness. The extent to which 
this evil does in fact prevail in the dis- 
senting community, is abundantly proved 
by the testimony of their own writers ; 
see Kelectic Review for Feb. 1832, p. 144. 
Mr. James’s Church Member's Guide, 
passim (thoroughly dissected in a tract 
printed at Huddersfield, in 1829), and the 
quotations given by an able writer in the 
British Magazine (for June, 1832, p. 317.) 
That much the same state of things pre- 
vailed amongst the dissenters fifty or 
sixty years ago, is apparent from several 

assages in Orton’s Letters to Dissenting 

inisters.” 


Now we will not pause to test 
the authorities which Dr. Blomfield 
cites, to justify his appeal to the 
consciences of ‘dissenting teachers,” 
but will, with equal freedom, re- 
ply that we conscientiously be- 
ieve, that the philosophy . and 
the facts of the case will prove, 
that the body of dissenting pas- 
tors are in circumstances more fa- 
vourable to the fearless discharge 
of their duty than are the clergy at 
large. We say the philosophy of 
the case will prove this, for dissent- 


_ ing ministers are not supported by, 
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an individual or two, but by the 
many. Now, the support they re~- 
ceive is contributed from the per- 
suasion that they are faithful, fear- 
less men, who will ‘ reprove, re- 
huke, and exhort,” witt all autho- 
rity, impartiality, and plainness, 
Only let the multitude suppose that 
the sins of the more genteel and 
wealthy portions of the congrega- 
tions are spared, and the pastor's 
influence, and his resources too, 
will be quickly forfeited by his un- 
faithful subserviency, 

If he receive any personal fa- 
vours from the more opulent por- 
tion of his charge, it will be found 
that they are prompted by respect 
for his character, and in obedience 
to the power which he has acquired 
over their consciences. He has a 
record within their bosoms that he 
has not sought theirs but them, that 
he watches for their souls aS one 
that must give an account, and his 
pastoral solicitude is recompenced, 
not on the low principles of pity 
for a needy gentleman, but on the 
higher ground of grateful return for 
the unflinching discharge of his 
ministerial duties. 

Let us look at the facts. The 
published discourses of the endowed 
clergy, on the one hand, and of the 
ministers of Britain. and America, 
who are supported by voluntary 
effort on the other, are before the 
public, and whether they relate to 
the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which are so humbling to 
the pride of men, or to the holy 
precepts and diversified duties of 
Christianity, which are so irksome 
to the depravity of men, or to the 
spiritual cousolations and immortal 
prospects of Christianity, which are 
so insipid to the tastes of men, or 


to the awakening appeals and awful. 


threatenings of Christianity, .which 
are so startling to the lethargy of 
men; we calmly avow our convic- 
tion that the published discourses 
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of voluntary churchmen will fully 
bear out the assertion, that in faith- 
fulness to the truth and to the souls 
of their hearers, they are not infe- 
rior to the most devoted of the cler- 
gy, and we are prepared to wait for 
the result of a full inquiry and an 
equitable comparison on. this point, 
with perfect composure, But let 
us look again at another class. of 
facts, There are probably five thou- 
sand working clergymen who have 
not a stipend of £150. Of genteel 
connections, with large families, and , 
with such narrow means these gen-, 
tlemen find themselves often in a 
most pitiable condition, maugre the 
vaunted provision of the State, and 
are unquestionably thrown, into 
circumstances in which they. are 
tempted ‘to respect the persons of 
the rich,” and * to dread: the faces 
of the most terrible amongst men.” 
Let any thoughtful reader. peruse, 
for instance, the life of the. poet 
Crabbe, as it bas just been very 
ably delineated by his elder son, 
who, like himself, is a clergyman of 
the Church of England, aud seve- 
ral points of illustration will oecur. 
Crabbe had to wait more than 
once on the rougb,old Chancellor, 
Lord Thurlow, in search of prefer- 
ment, and his biographer informs us 
that his patron most profanely used, 
the name of God, on both’ occa- 
sions, swearing that he would not: 
do what by the intercessions of a fa- 
vourite Duchess he afterwards per- 
formed. Now did Crabbe attempt 
to protect the sanctity of the Divine 
name ?!—No, how could he? But: 
then, as a minister of Christ, he, 
ought not to.have been placed, 
by a vile system of patronage,. in. 
the attitude of a fawning suppliant,_ 
asking for a personal favour which 
robbed him of his. professional, 
authority and.moral power... 
A peep. at the interior, of Bel-. 
voir Castle, where, Crabbe, was, 
domestic chaplain, to. the late 
2H 2, ica 
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Duke of Rutland, in the same 
volume, supplies a further illustra- 
tida. There we find expectant cler- 
gymen Waiting for promotion, at 
the table board of that noble 
house, from year to yeur, aye, from 
generation to generation, taking 
their venison and claret, and pre- 
pated to gulp down any thing be- 
sides, whether profanity or prefer- 
ment. Now, from the most acce- 
rate estimates we can form of the 
whole case, there are about six 
thousand church livings in the gift 
of the nobility and superior gentry 
of this land, and those personages 
thetefore become the centres of 
little circles of clerical friends, 
who daily puy their devoirs with 
obsequions punctuality, and make 
— fraternal inquiries after the 

th of the dear old incumbents. 
It is in vain for Bishop Blomfield 
te conceal such facts us these from 
his Own consciousness; and with 
them before his mind, we solemnly 
ack him, whetber this is not the 
system which generates clerical sub- 
setviency, has fostered to an 
awful extent the ry 00 | of the 
great, and caused even Bishops 
to be treated with contempt by 
those for whose especial benefit 
they were elevated to baronial 
wealth and dignity? 

We know that our brethren in 
the dissenting miffistry are called 
to-endare many privations, but are 
there mot thousands of instances in 
which the clergy do not receive 
a remaneration al to the earn- 
idgs of wh ordinary artificer? No 
man ‘can read the Annual Re- 
ports of the Society for the Relit 
blished Church, without having his 
heart lacerated by the details of 
aetaal penury endured by those 
very meh, whom Dr. id 
would have us suppose are so fu- 


to frave their energies 
cetramaslled, aad ther wssfahves 
unimpaired! 
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The Bishop of London has ovet- 
luoked another fact that affects 
his argument, namely, that a large 
nember of the most useful of the 
clergy are, at the nt time, 
themselves actually ‘* dependent 
for their subsistence upon the vo- 
luntary benevolence” of their peo- 
ple. Does not his Lordship know, 
within his own diocese, parishes 
in which the original stipends are 
so small, that the clergy are 
obliged to apply, through their 
friends, from door to door for gra- 
tuities to support them in comfort ? 
Are not almost all the clergy who 
minister in the numerous churches 
that have been built by the assist- 
ance of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners entirely supported by 
the proceeds of the pew rents, the 
very system adopted in dissenting 
chapels? And in those parishes 
where the chureh rate has been re- 
fused, are not the incidental ex- 
penses met by occasional collec- 
tions, thus conforming the whole 
financial system to that of the vo- 
lantary churches? And are we 
to understand his Lordship, that 
in these cases the much-admired 
preamble of the 17th of Charles 
the Second, which he has quoted, is 
applicable: ‘‘ Mean and stipen- 
diary preachers are entertained to 
serve those who, wholly depend- 
ing for their maintenance upon the 

‘ood will and liking of their au- 
itors, have been, and are hereby 
under temptation of too much com- 
plying and suiting their doctrine 
and teaching to the humour rather 
than to the good of their auditors, 
which hath been a great occasion 
of faction and schism,” &c.? We 
su not. Well might St. 
Paul say“ Happy is that 
condemneth not in that 
thing which he alloweth.” 
ut we have been drawn by 
the pugnacious spirit of our times, 
from our hum occupation as 
the chroniclers of the prowess of 
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others, into a conflict ourselves, 
and instead of reporting how Mr. 
Colton and Bishop Blomfield 
have played their parts in this sharp 
skirmish, we have presumed to enter 
in single combat with his Lordship, 
and have thus lost the opportunity of 
gratifying our readers for the pre- 
sent with our promised report. We 
trust, however, they will take the 


New Publications, with Shurt Notices. 


most effectual means to remedy the 
disappointment, we mean ‘the pur- 
chase and perusal of these pam- 
phlets, which place the question of 
the voluntary churches in America 
in a light so convincing, that few 
readers will doubt of their effi- 
ciency. But we hope to recur to 
them in our next. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, with SHORT NOTICES. 





Landscape Illustrations of the Bible ; con- 
sisting of Views of the most remarkable 
Places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments, from finished Drawings by 
Messrs. J. M. W. Turner, A. W. Call- 
cot, and C. Standfield, R. A., and other 
eminent Artists, made from original 
Sketches taken on the spot, and engraved 

W.and E. Finden. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Rev. T. H. Horne, 

B.D, Part I. 4 Plates. Murray. Lon- 

don. 

Tuis work is the result of a happy 

thought, and promises to gratify the 

taste and inform the mind of every 
r who is interested in biblical 
ilustration. 

Painters have often proved bad 
historians and worse divines; hence 
the strange anachronisms and absurd 
ideas that are to be found in the com- 
positions of the ablest of the old mas- 
ters. They are often, therefore, but 
sorry illustrators of the sacred text, 
and however we may have admired 
engravings from their master-pieces, 
as works of art, we have never coveted 
them as Bible illustrations. Hitherto 
we have to maps, prints of 
eastern customs and costumes, and 
subjects of natural history referred to 
in the Scriptures, as the only illustra- 
tions worth having. But we confess, 
a new and most important field is here 
opened, which we trust will be 
thoroughly explored. The views of 
Mount Ararat, the valley of the 
Brook Kedron, the Dead Sea, and the 
Mouth of the Jordan, and of Tadmor 
in the Desert, in the present number, 
are. exquisite as works of art, and de- 
lightfal pledges of the ability with 


which the whole will be executed. Of 
the labours of the amiable and learned 
editor we shall have an opportunity of 
speaking when the work is completed. 


Seeman 


Gage D’Amitié. The Northern Tourist ; 
containing 75 views of Lakes and Moun- 
tain Scenery. Quarto. — Fisher and Jack- 
gon. 


Wuatever else the Lake Poetry 
has failed to accomplish, it. has suc- 
ceeded in drawing attention to. the 
Lakes themselves. Many have visited 
them, and more contemplated sketches 
of them; and all with advantage. 
‘Both the sight and the semblance of 
the beauties and sublimities of our 
father-land, tend te-improve the heart, 
as well as to enlarge the mind. No 
Christian ever stood on the summit of 
Skiddaw or Helvellin, without hal- 
lowed emotions. The northern scenery 
is associated in his mind, with holy in- 
oe all 

o small degree of this good effect 
is produced by the spirited and splen- 
did illustrations of this tourist; they 
are so true to nature, and so trium- 


reposes as upon 
ality ; and the soul seats herself, in- 


stinctively, on shades and on summits, 
where she feels that she could muse 
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good purpose, besides that of gratify.- 
lng taste. 





Fragment of the Journal of a Tour through 
Persia in 1820,, By Peter Gordon. 
London: Simpkinand Marshall. 1833. 


Did Mr. Gordon understand the art 
and mystery of modern book making, 
instead of a two shilling duodecimo, he 
might have produced, with his mate- 
rials and the aid of certain fashionable 
publishers, atwo guinea quarto. But he 
is a mariner and merchant, and a de- 
cided matter of fact. man, who has 
spent’a most interesting and eventful 
life in promoting British commerce in 
the eastern world, and who views every 
thing in connection with utility rather 
than poetry. 

Each page of his Journal is occu- 
pied with facts and principles, and we 
rejoice to perceive that he views the 
scenes and circumstances he describes 
with the feelings of a Christian philan- 
thropist, as well as the sagacity of a 
British merchant; and those who. feel 
a concern for the present benighted 
state of Persia and the eastern parts of 
Russia, will be delighted with many 
facts that indicate that their inhabi- 
tants are a people prepared of the 
Lord to receive and enjoy the truths of 
Christianity. a 
Fifty Illustrations of the Gospel Narrative 

- the Life of our Lord, chronologically 

arranged, with Exercises in a Series of 

Questions and Answers. By E. M Lloyd, 

London: Sampson Low. 


Tuts is an interesting and elegant toy, 
which combines religious instruction 
and rational amusement. 

It consists of fifty outline engrav- 
ings of Scripture subjects, from the de- 
signs of the greatest painters, printed 
on cards, and chronologically arranged, 
with references to the passages in the 
Gospels, which they are designed to 
illustrate. They are accompanied by 
a small volume of exercises, consisting 
of a series of questions founded. on 
the sacred narrative, These are to be 
proposed to the child, who has before 
him the scenes as conceived by Guido, 
Poussin, Claude, Tinteretto, West, 
Rubens, orVan Dycke, and by the aid 


of the prints and the text, the factsare Sutcliffe, A.M. 
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likelyto be permanently impressed upon 
the memory of the youthful reader, 
We are happy to say, that no illustra- 
tion from the ancient masters has been 
selected that conveys false impressions, 
or exhibits those anachronisms into 
which the old painters so often fell. 
The whole are inclosed in a neat case, 
and gilt, and form together a very 
agreeable present for young people. 


—_—— 


Preparedness for the Day of Christ, urged 
on all Christians, being the Substance of 
Four Sermons, By the Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth, Rector of Watton. Seeley and 
Burnside, 1833. pp. 86. 


THeseE Sermons were printed, the 
author tells us in a modest preface, at 
the request of those who heard them, 
Mr. Bickersteth’scharacter, as a writer 
and a divine, is well known, and needs 
no remark of ours. The present pub- 
lication is sober, judicious, practical, 
and will do him no discredit. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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The Importance of Revelation; or, the Holy 
Scriptores the only adequate Source of Know- 
ledge respecting the Character and Moral Go- 
vernment of God, a Lecture delivered in Eagle 
Street Chapel, Red Lion Square, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 5, 1834; in connexion with the objects of 
the Christian Instruction Society. By John. 
Hoppus, M.A. Professor of the Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic, inthe University of London. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments indefensible, and, 
the continued separation of English Dissenters 
from the Episcopal Church justifiable. A Reply 
to a Pamphlet, by the Rev. W. Hall, entitled 
“ Ecclesiastical Establishments not inconsistent 
with Christianity.” By J. B. Innes. 

Now publishing in numbers, a Series of Lec-” 
tareson Church Reform. By Alfred Bishop, 
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General Government of the World by the Deity ; 
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of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Periods, 
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Sermons” by the late Philip Henry, never before 
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The Corespondence of John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bishop of Limerick, with Alexander Knox, Esq, 
from 1799 to 1831. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. a new edition of a Brief Ex- 
piicitien of the whole Book of Psaims. By the 

v. David Dickson, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinbargh, with W odrow’s 
Life of the Author. dts 

Parts 1., I1., and IIT, of a Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures, without the Text. By Joseph 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


VALEDICTORY SERVICES ON THE DE- 
“ PARTURE OF THE DEPUTATION TO 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Our readers were informed in our 
last number that the arrangements for 
a deputation from the Congregational 
Union to the United States were 
completed, and that our honoured 
brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Reed of 
London, and Matheson of Durham, 
had undertaken this service. 

It was felt by all parties concerned, 
that a public Valedictory Service would 
be most seemly and beneficial, and as it 
was not convenient to Mr. Matheson to 
visit London, but rather to go directly 
from Durham to Liverpool, a service 
was held in his neighbourhood, analo- 
gous to that which took place in the 
metropolis, and which we are now 
about to describe. 

On Wednesday evening, March the 
12th, at Sion Chapel, Whitechapel, one 
of the most spacious chapels in Lon- 
don, was crowded at an early hour 
with a most respectable and numerous 
auditory, probably 3,000 persons, who 
assembled to unite in the devotional 
exercises appointed for the occasion. 

The Rey. Mr. Hodson, the minister 
of the Chapel, gave out a hymn, after 
which, the Rev. John Hunt of Brixton, 
read appropriate portions of Scripture, 
and engaged in prayer. The Rev. 
Johu Blackburn, of Claremont Chapel, 
Pentonville, as one of the Secretaries 
to the Congregational Union, then 
delivered the following 


ADDRESS: 

Within this house of prayer multi- 
tudes of believers of different and dis- 
tant churches have from year to year 
assembled at the close of our Annual 
Missionary Festival, to commemorate 
the death of the Son of God, and to 
éxpress those sentiments of fraternal 
unity and love which they cherish to- 
wards all his people. 

We have felt at those hallowed sea- 
sons, that we being many are one bread 
and one cup; identified with all those 
who have been transformed by thesame 


heavenly leaven, and who derive their 
fruitfulness from the same living vine. 
A sanctified imagination has often en- 
abled us to behold the churches of 
Jesus located in the remote and rural 
districts of our own country, or ga- 
thered from amongst the heathen—or 
planted in the midst of the American 
forests; or oppressed by antichristian 
powers, even where Satan’s seat is, 
Though absent from them in the flesh, 

et we have been with them in spirit, 
joying and beholding their order and 
the steadfastness of their faith in Christ, 
While these services have derived 
much of their interest from the catho- 
licity of their spirit, which unites mi- 
nisters and brethren of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational denominations in one happy 
fellowship, yet, on this occasion, it 
is needful to remark, that the great 
majority of the administrators and 
communicants has always belonged to 
the Independent churches, and that our 
Bogues and Burders; our Williams’s, 
and Townsends; our Robys and Win- 
ters, have vied with the Haweis’s and 
the Cokes, the Hills and the Waughs 
of other denominations, in the expres- 
sions of heartfelt sympathy and frater- 
nal love for all true Christians, 

We feel that we are permitted to in- 
dulge in a sanctified and grateful com- 
placency, when we remember that the 
fire of Christian love has always 
burned upon the altars of our Churches, 
and that the voice of fervent interces- 
sion has constantly been heard amongst 
them, on behalf of all those who in 
every place call upon the name of Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord, both theirs and 
ours. 

It was long and justly deplored, that 
the Congregational denomination which 
in England and Wales numbers more 
than sixteen hundred Churches, should 
be so united in sentiment and feeling, 
without possessing that organization, 
which would enable it to give expres- 
sion to its sentiments, and force to its 
sympathies, 

“In May, 1832, however, there was 
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formed, after much previous delibera- 
tion and prayer, The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and at 
its first/annual meeting, held in May 
last, it proceeded to publish a solemn 
declaration of the faith and order which 
our churches believe and practise, and 
at the saine session, it resolved to dele- 
gate some beloved and gifted ministers 
to visit our brethren in various places, 
who should convey to them the sincere 
and affectionate greetings of our asso- 
ciated churches, 

Several considerations combined to 
suggest, that the first deputation of 
the British Congregational Churches 
should proceed to visit our brethren in 
America, 

Many of the early Independents of 
England having grown weary of the 
vexatious controversies and unchris~ 
tian persecutions they were called to 
sustain, on account of their notions of 
church polity, felt it to be their duty 
rather to expatriate themselves and 
dwell in a foreign land, than con- 
tinne to endure the Sew fight of 
affliction which assailed them in the 
land of their forefathers. A large 
community, therefore, left England, 
and settled at haa | of Leyden, in the 
Netherlands, in 1602, where they con- 
tinued to reside for eleven years. Al- 
though their learned pastor, the ad- 
mirable John Robinson, was employed 
as the public defender of the doctrines 
‘of grace in the University of that city, 

ust Episcopius and other cham- 
pions of the Arminian system, and 
though the English exiles won for 
themselves the honour of the magis- 
trates and the d of the citizens, 
yet they felt that the standard of piety 
and morals amongst the le was so 
much below the requirements of the 
Holy Scriptures, that they could not 
permit their sons to grow up and min- 
gle with a community amongst whom 

y would not only soon lose the dis- 
tinctive character of Englishmen, but 
hse biig aad Wah they beaved tails 
religion for whi ved exile 
and death. 


They therefore looked across the 
mighty waters of the Atlantic, to that 
new continent a thonsand leagues awa 
from their tors, and whi 
seemed to rise from the solitude of the 
ocean as Heaven’s predestinated refuge 
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for the oppressed. There they saw 
that suffering virtue might find a home, 
that primitive Christianity might 
build her altar, and that insulted Free- 
dom might Jay broad and deep, the 
foundations of a state which should 

ossess all the chartered privileges of 

nglishmen without the feudal usages 

by which they are encumbered. 

Affecting must have been the scene 
when these pilgrims parted on the shore 
of Delft-Haven from their friends and 
associates. Their beloved pastor and all 
the company kneeled on the sand, and 
with fervent prayers and many tears, 
committed themselves and their little 
ones, their father-land and _ their 
adopted country, to the protection 
and favour of Him who, in every 
i is nigh to them that call upon 

im. After a perilous voyage, this 
band of Christian emigrants reached 
the American continent, and having 
braved the storms of a severe winter, 
and the dangers of an unknown coast, 
they landed amidst ice and snow, on 
the rock of New Plymouth, exposed, 
not only to the assaults of angry ele- 
ments, hat also to the fierce attacks of 
the savage Indians, and there they laid 
the foundations of those noble repub- 
lics and nobler Christian Churches that 
now dignify and bless that once unex- 
plored wilderness. 

Descended from these pilgrim fa- 
thers, the American Christians have 
therefore, no ordinary claims upon 
our regard. We own them as our 
brethren in the flesh and in the Lord. 
They have preserved, uninterrupted, 
the faith of our common ancestors, and 
that Church polity for which they 
straggled, which we still practice, is 
the system by which their ecclesiasti- 
cal relations are regulated. 

Besides the powerful consideration 
of a common parentage, we have other 
inducements to pay them a visit in the. 
persons of our honoured delegates; 
they have now for many years been 
advancing towards that state which 
we theoretically maintain to be most 
favourable to the progress of Chris- 
tianity in any country—the entire se- 
paration of religion from the influence, 
or restraints of the state, In our own 
separate Churches, we find that ex- 
periment justifies and confirms onr 
theory, but we are told that our ex- 
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periment is made in circumstances and 
relations that restrain and controul the 
natural tendencies of things, and that 
we cannot judge of the efficacy of the 
voluntary principle in Religion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of an Estab- 
lished Church, with its confessions and 
endowments, ratified and secured by 
the State. We therefore turn to the 
United States, to witness the progress 
of that experiment in which we feel 
so deeply interested ; but we are again 
met by statements that are most con- 
flicting. American brethren, in whom 
wecan confide, give us not merely a sa- 
tisfactory, but an animating account 
of the progress of religion in theircoun- 
try, while, on the other hand, not 
merely anonymous writers, but digni- 
taries of the Church of England, have 
declared from the pulpits of this city, 
* that in that country, the great body 
of the people are left to provide and 
maintain their own religious teachers: 
and the consequence is, that great 
numbers are without any teachers at 
all, or at least, without any who de- 
serve the name: that vast districts are, 
to ali appearance, rapidly sinking into 
heathenism ; no public honour paid to 
God's holy name, no sabbath observ- 
ances, no solemn forms of worship, no 
stated exposition of Scripture, no mi- 
nisterial oversight nor guidance—not 
for want of men, who are ready to en- 
ter upon a field of labour, the most 
unpromising, if a bare subsistence were 
provided for them, but because the 
people will not be at the cost of their 
maintenance, nor of churches for them 
to preach in.” 

Now, in this position of the contro- 
versy, we say to our beloved brethren, 
** Go, visit these interesting scenes, wé 
can rely upon your meee | and judg- 
ment; bring us home a full, a fair re- 
port. We believe our theory is con- 
structed on the principles of the New 
Testament; our own experiments have 
mainly confirmed our theory—but we 
inherit the feelings of those early In- 
dependents, who declared, that the 
considered it to be their duty at all 
times to embrace any further Tight or 
truth that shal] be revealed to them 
out of God’s word, or by his Holy 
Providence. We therefore entreat 
you to give yourselves to this import- 
ant inquiry with prayerful fidelity.” 

N.S. NO. 112. 
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The Churches of Britain have also 
been interested with another pecn- 
liarity of American religion, I mean 
that phenomenon which has been ra- 
ther technically denominated revivals. 
We who have usually contemplated 
the work of conversion in isolated 
cases, and have witnessed the growth 
of religion in the minds of individuals, 
like that of vegetation in this temperate 
clime, naturally feel some surprise, if 
not suspicion, when we hear of exten- 
sive and sudden changes, when piety in 
the hearts of multitudes bursts forth 
at once in all the beautiful and magic 
transformations of spring after the 
dreary montlis of a northern winter. 
Much has been indeed written by our 
American brethren, and more has been 
told by those who have visited us, but 
we wish that intelligent and expe- 
rienced English ministers should per- 
sonally contemplate the state of so- 
ciety, and the character of the people 
amongst whom these scenes occur. 
And if it should please the Spirit of 
God, whose work we firmly believe 
revivals to be, to favour any of the 
towns and villages our brethren may 
visit with a ‘* season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” we 
anticipate, from their observation and 
cougenial habits of thought and feel- 
ing, to receive a more full and satis- 
factory exposition of those peculiar 
visitations, than we have yet possess- 
ed, and O, that their observations may 
excite in us a prayerful solicitude, 
that the power of the Spirit of Christ 
may be more fully known in our Bri- 
tish Churches! 

There are many things also in the 
general; and theological education of 
American ministers, and in the me- 
thods they adopt for the most success- 
ful discharge of their pastoral duties, 
which well deserve our attention. As 
our beloved brethren will avail them- 
selves of every i. gabe nl of witness- 
ing the practical working of these 
measures, we may fairly anticipate 
many valuable suggestions will be the 
result of their Seger vaisien: These 
are some of the considerations that 
induced the Congregational Union, at 
the last General Assembly, to resolve 
on a deputation to America—but there 
is yet another, the claims of which I 
am sure this audience will: ackuow- 
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ledge—I mean that of gratitude. For 
a long period have our Churches and 
public meetings been favoured with 
the occasional presence of some of 
America’s most honoured and able 
ministers. The manly eloquence of 
Mason and of Cox, the persuasive 
appeals of Sprague and M‘Ilvaine, the 
peers statements of Milner and 
olton, the devout and tender ad- 
dresses of Paton and of Hawes, have 
contributed alike to inform, to im- 
rove, to delight us! Greatly their 
ors we are. To acknowledge our 
obligations, and to administer amongst 
them something of that hallowed ex- 
citement, that prayerful sympathy» 
that conscious brotherhood which their 
visits to us have called forth, is then 
an additional reason for this holy en- 


ba res 
8 it not fitting that American Chris- 
tians should hear from the lips of 
British ministers the lively interest 
we take in all their great institu- 
wa 2 yi 1 
he gigantic progress of their Bible 
and their Sunday’ School Societies, 
which seem to march with a colossal 
step through the length and breadth of 
their vast republic. 

The determined attitude of resis- 
tance they have assumed against the 
seductive but deadly use of ardent 
spirits—the laborious missionary ef- 
forts they have put forth on behalf of 
the red children of their aboriginal 
forests, protecting them alike from 
civil oppression and popieh seduction, 
and raising them, by Christianity and 
the useful arts, tc the rank of men and 
citizens. Is it not fitting, I ask, that 
our beloved brethren should hear, 
by the living voice, the Christian salu- 
tations of our churches, and the so- 
lemn and we doubt not acceptable 
assurance of the high complacency, 
and the intense—the prayerful solici- 
tude with which we contemplate these 
and similar efforts of their zeal and 
liberality and devotedness? These 
things might, indeed, be expressed by 
letter, but we all know the truth and 
authority of that inspired proverb, 
** As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.”’ 

Nor can I forget that there is one 
subject upon which it may be salutary 
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for them, with enlightened tenderness 
and calm fidelity, to express the 
feelings of British Christians—I 
mean the existence of domestic sla- 
very in several of the free States of 
America! 

Too long did that leprous spot de- 
file our empire—too recently have we 
decreed that it shall be purged away 
—to permit our delegates, were it 
courteous to attempt it, to address a 
lecture to the citizens of America upon 
that degradation which they feel in 
common with ourselves, But when we 
recollect, that that blot was deplored 
by us as asign of national guilt, and 
was removed by the energy of religious 
principle, our brethren may perhaps 
serve the cause of freedom and huma- 
nity, by stating those religious consi- 
derations which have induced the 
people of this country to make those 
vigorous efforts and costly sacrifices 
by which at length negro slavery has 
been for ever abolished in our colo- 
nies. 

These are some of the considerations 
and objects which induced the Con- 
gregational Union to resolve, that 
** the Committee should make the re- 
quisite arrangements to procure two 
or three brethren to proceed to Ame- 
rica in the spring of 1834.’’ That 
onerous duty the Committee have, for 
many months, been most anxious to 
fulfil; and, after much correspon- 
dence, deliberation, and prayer, they 
were happily led to invite the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, of Wycliffe Chapel, 
London, and the Rev. James Mathe- 
son, of Durham, to undertake this 
service, and they have consented 
to become ‘‘ the messengers of the 
churches.” For this act of Christian 
zeal and devotedness, on their parts, 
we would bless the Giver of every 
good and every perfect gift. 

Motives subordinate to those which 
now influence them might have led 
them to accept an embassy to those 
ancient churches that are planted in 
the sunny regions of the European con- 
tinent, so easily accessible from our 
shores, where the earth yields her sweet- 
est fruits, and wears gayest, her 


ever verdant attire, and lifts on high her 
alpine snowy coronet that glistens with 
roseate hues in the brightness of un- 
clouded day—they might have readily 
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consented to have visited those coun- 
tries that are rich in historical associa- 
tions, where every castle has witnessed 
scenes of heroism, and every mountain 
and river, every palace and prison 
too, recalls some bright name of piety 
or patriotism, of philosophy or song. 
But America is a distant, a new, an 
unpoetic country. After you have 
braved the billows of the Atlantic, and 
have reached its teeming shores, no 
objects of classical recollection, no 
trophies of the sister arts, no museums 
rich with the spoils of antiquity, no 
libraries stored with ancient manu- 
scripts, are there to gratify the taste, to 
instruct the mind, or to call up a long 
train of thrilling associations. 

The monotony of the rural districts is 
not relieved by hoary castles, or ruin- 
ated abbeys, or superb mansions. 
Amongst a new and a practical people, 
utility must ever be regarded, and all 
their efforts will be directed to results 
which will secure immediate advan- 
tages to the state. 

Our brethren do not then go forth 
from their ‘families and their flocks 
to “‘ behold the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,” but they go 
to witness ‘* a glory that exalteth.” 
If those fertile plains and sloping 
hills want the mouldering remains of 
antiquity, too often the memorials 
of superstition. tyranny, and crime, 
to relieve the uniformity of the scene, 
they present every where what is more 
dear to the eye of purity and patriot- 
ism, the modest, happy homes of free- 
men, whose spirits are unbroken by 
the yoke of despotism, and untram- 
melled by the shackles of priestly 
domination; freemen who rejoice in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
them free; and intercourse with such 
men will enrich their minds with a large 
accession of manly sentiments and of 
holy and elevated emotions—results 
which, if less agreeable to the man of 
taste, will be doubly dear to the man 
of God. 

It is in this way that the beloved 
churches and families of our dear bre- 
thren, who have with so much Christian 
grace resigned them for a season to 
serve the interests not of individuals, 
but of mankind, will find on their re- 
turn a large and ample recompence. 
Converse with some of the most de- 
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voted and devotional of Christ’s mi- 
nisters on earth, will tend to influence 
their own piety, and promote a more 
entire surrender of themselves to the 
Lord ; while the voyages by sea, and 
the extensive and varied journies by 
land, may beexpected, under the bles- 
sing of God, alike to invigorate their 
frames and their minds. We have 
met this night, therefore, to make spe- 
cial and earnest prayer to Him, who 
holds the winds in his fist, and the wa- 
ters in the hollow of his hand, that 
he would grant unto our dear bre- 
thren a safe and speedy voyage, a 
cordial and most useful meeting witt. 
our American friends, and so pros- 
perous a journey, that all the moral 
and religious ends we desire may be 
fully secured thereby. These requests 
we shall offer to our God and Father, 
not onlyin this great congregation, but 
also in our family and our secret devo- 
tions. Nor shall we cease to pray that 
the God of all grace may dwell amongst 
the beloved people, over whom our 
brethren preside, and that the occa- 
sional services of the ministers who 
will occupy their pulpits, may be blessed 
to the edification of those churches, 
and in the conversion of sinners to 
Christ. The much loved partners 
and families of our dear brethren we 
shall also bear before the mercy seat 
in our humble intercessions, that as 
grace has been given them to relinquish 
for a season the endeared society of 
their nearest friends, they may ex- 
perience in an unusual degree the pre- 
senceand protection of Him in whose fa- 
vour there is life and peace. To ourdear 
brother, who is now about to take leave 
of us, this is an interesting and an anx- 
ious hour, but I trust that his faith inthe 
pardoning grace and protecting care of 
our covenant God, will sustain him un- 
der all the emotions which, as a has- 
band, a father, and a pastor, he must at 
this moment feel. 

When the admirable and holy John 
Howe had a voyage before him, he ask- 
ed himself, as we learn from his diary, 
“Am I not afraid of renee dn in 
this undertaken voyage by ship- 
wreck?” to which he replied, “* I find 
little of that fear, I bless God ; I hope 
I amin a state of favour and accept- 
ance with God, which I owe to infi- 
nite rich mercy in the Redeemer’s 
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blood. To put off this tabernacle so 
easily, I reckon, would be to me a 
merciful dispensation, who am more 
afraid of sharp pains than of death. I 
think I should joyfully embrace those 
waves that should cast me on an un- 
designed shore, and when I intended 
Liverpool, should land me in heaven.” 
He did not, however, miscarry by ship- 
wreck, but was conducted in safety to 
the desired haven. 

That this may be the happiness of 
our. friend present and his esteemed 
associate, I trust is now the silent 
prayer of every member of this vast 
assembly. But as the Church at An- 
tioch, recommended the apostles Paul 
and Barnabas to the grace of God, for 
the work to which they were called, so 
let us now unite with one voice in fer- 
vent prayer, that our frieads may have 
a safe and speedy voyage, great accep- 
tahce with the brethren, and return 
again to their beloved families and 
flocks with renewed vigour of bod 
aud of mind. Then we, I trust, shall 
be gathered together again, like the 
Church of Antioch, on the return of the 
Apostles, to hear them rehearse all 
that God has done with them, and how 
he has opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles.— Amen. 

The Rev. Thomas Binney, of Weigh 
House Chapel, then offered special 
prayer for the protection and blessing 
of God upon the members of the De- 
putation. 

After this, the Rev. Andrew Reed 
entered the pulpit, and: delivered a 
brief valedictory address, of an emi- 
nently simple and devotional character, 
in which he alluded, as far as his emo- 
tions would permit him, to the motives 
that had influenced him in accepting 
the hazardous service he had under- 
taken, and having craved the con- 
tinued prayers of the churches, he 
bade the con tion farewell. 
Collison, of Wal- 
thamstow, and . Reed’s tutor and 
friend, then addressed a few sentences 
to the audience, to introduce the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the different 
ministers connected with the Mission- 
ary Prayer Meeting in the eastern dis- 
trict of London :— 

The Ministers of the eastern district 
of the metropolis, having had their 
attention called to the departure 
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their beloved brother, the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, as one of the deputation to the 
Churches of America, and considering 
the peculiar intimacy of their assooia- 
tion with him in their monthly services, 
feel that they should neither discharge 
the obligations due to him as a brother, 
nor do justice to the sensibilities of 
their own minds, if they did not come 
forward on this occasion to express 
those sentiments of high regard and 


affection, which individually and col- 


lectively they entertain towards him. 

Without, therefore, seeming to ap- 
pear officious, they beg to assure the 
friends of the Congregational Union 
and the Churches, of the high esteem 
in which they hold his personal cha- 
racter, both as a Christian and a mi- 
nister of the gospel. The entire con- 
fidence which they entertain of his 
qualifications and fitness for the un- 
dertaking, and the high expectations 
which they cherish of its ultimate 
happy success. 

They consider the Mission on which 
their beloved brother is about to enter, 
to be one eminently scriptural, honour- 
able, and important, the best energies 
of an enlightened and devotional mind, 
they feel assured will be brought to 
bear on it, and they anticipate as the 
result, much of that information re- 
specting the Churches of America, 
which it is desirable to possess, and 
they trust also a portion of that hal- 
lowed influence they have been privi- 
leged and honoured to receive. 

They bid their beloved brother then 
and his dear colleague go in peace. 
May the great Head of the Church go 
with them, preside over them, in their 
association with pastors and churches 
abroad, and in due time return them 
tous in the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ. May this truly 
interesting Mission be fruitful in the 
happiest result. May it forma vew 
era in the history of British Churches. 
And may it accelerate the progress of 
that day, when, throughout the whole 
earth, the Church shall be one and its 
name one. In this expression of their 
fraternal regard, they cannot but ad- 
vert to the noble sacrifices of feeling 
offered to public benefit by the re- 
spective families and flocks of their re- 
spected brethren—sacrifices alike ho- 


of nourable to themselves, as they are 
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instructive to others. Daring their ab- 
sence, the families and churches of our 
brethren shall share our sympathy; 
we shall pray for their prosperity, and 
that for the sacrifices thus nobly of- 
fered, the Lord may return them a 
thousand fold into their own bosoms. 
Signed, 
Ww. Hopson, Chairman. 
After which, Mr. C. closed the in- 
teresting and solemn service with a 
brief but fervent prayer. 





VALEDICTORY SERVICE, &c. AT 
DURHAM. ~ 

On Tuesday, March 4th, the Annual 
Meeting of the Durham and Northum- 
berland Association of Ministers and 
Churches, was held at Durham. The 
Ministers and Delegates met as usual, 
in the forenoon and afternoon, for the 
dispatch of business, and they assem- 
bled again in the evening, in Claypath 
Chapel, publicly to unite with the 
church and congregation of the Rev. 
James Matheson, in commending him 
to the care and protection of the great 
Head of the Church, in the prospect of 
re from this country, on a Mis- 

sion to the United States of America. 
The Rec. Messrs. Grange and Reid of 
Newcastle, Harrisonof Barnardcastle, 
and Froggatt of Morpeth, conducted 
the devotional parts of the service, and 
the Rev. W. H. Stowell of North 
Shields, in a very solemn and appro- 
priate manner, addressed both the 
pastor and the people, from 1 Thess. 
li. 17. He briefly adverted to the 
important purposes contemplated in 
the proposed visit to the American 
Charches, in illustration of which he 
referred to various in the 
Acts of the Apostles, describing 
visits paid by them and their as- 
sociates, to the Churches which they 
had planted. He urged upon his be- 
loved brother the necessity of prayer 
and watchfulness; pointing out how 
much was expected from the members 
of the Deputation, considering the 
confidence in them, the num- 
ber and character of those who had 
selected them for this work, as well 
as the importance of the work it- 
self. He also expressed the cordial 
concurrence of himself, and brethren 
of the Association, in the choice thus 
made of one of their own body ; their 
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earnest wishes and prayers for his 
safety and comfort, and those of his 
family and flock, and the pleasure with 
which they would anticipate his return. 

In addressing himself more parti- 
cularly to the members of the Church, 
the speaker exhorted them to be united 
among themselves; to beware of re- 
laxing in any of those plans of useful- 
ness, which were carried on by them, 
under the advice and direction of their 
pastor; and to consider his absence 
as an additional reason for diligence 
and consistency in their Christian pro- 
fession, in accordance with the im- 
pressive words of the Apostle Paul, 
contained in the 2d chapter of his 
epistle to the Philippians, the 12th 
verse. In conclusion, he solemnly 
reminded those who had hitherto re- 
jected the gospel which was preached 
to them, that if they continued in un- 
belief, they must expect at last, not 
merely a temporary, but a final and 
everlasting separation from the mi- 
nisters and people of God. 

The whole of the service was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and appropriate 
to the occasion. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that the Rev, Andrew Reed, 
his family, and church, were most 
respectfully and kindly remembered. 
The congregation was large, and in- 
cluded persons of all the different reli- 
gious denominations in the town. 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 
THeEse are days of contention and 
strife. to Christians though to the po- 
litical world it is a season of peace, 
and as in those miserable times when 
nation wageth war with nation the im- 

vement of society retrogrades, pub- 

ic education languishes, and men are 

meditating violence rather than the 
good of mankind, so in the present 
day the ill effects of contention are ap- 
parent in the various denominations of 
the Christian faith. How much re- 
mains to be done in all departments of 
moral, social, or intellectual improve- 
ment! We may lament but cannot be 
surprised that some of these depart- 
ments should be neglected in the pre- 
sent position of public affairs. It 
would require a long article to point 
out all that might be done for the com- 
mon good, by those who have the 
means, and, in many instances, the 
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wish also. The formation of a library 
for the use of orthodox Dissenters, 
and indeed for all those who wish to 
avail themselves of such an institution, 
is a noble plan worthy the encourage- 
ment of every liberal and every reli- 
gn mind. Such a.plan has hada 
ppy commencement in the Congre- 
gational Library, in Finsbury Circus, 
and a collection has there been made, 
even in this short time, which will be 
found in many respects of great impor- 
tance to the theological student. But 
it is manifest that the controversy now 
existing between the adherents and 
opponents of a state religion, has che- 
rished that liberality which, with a 
very little exertion, might be confer- 
ing a benefit on a future generation, 
as well as enlightening the times in 
which we live. The minds of men are 
now unhappily occupied with the evo- 
lution of public events, committees, 
public meetings, deputations, pamph- 
lets, and reviews fully demand all the 
spare time and attentiou of the friends 
of the Congregational Library; and 
though the great controversy may be 
ripening, the cause of religious litera- 
ture is languishing. : ; 
The Co tional Lib is main- 
ly deficient in history, English history, 
and memoirs as well as in ancient his- 
tory. The Fathers, with the excep- 
tion of those hereafter mentioned, are 
not in the collection, as well as works 
elucidating the learning and history of 
the middle ages. Every pamphlet of 
the day, connected with existing con- 
troversies, should be here stored up, 
and it is to be hoped that the friends 
of the Institution will, in their mani- 
fold avocations, not wholly forget the 
Library room in these troublesome 
times. 
The Rev. Joseph Berry has lately 
resented to the Congregational Li- 
ry many of the chief classics, of 
editions. The Rev. Joseph Turn- 
ll, of Brighton, has given a Greek 
Testament, containing a beautiful au- 
h of Sir Isaac Newton; Mr, 
Beverley, of Beverley, has sent the 
Benedictine edition of Augustine’s 
Works, 11 vols. folio, Cyprian, Ire- 
neus, Tertullian, and Athanasius ; 
also Heyer ss 4 Hoang 
6 vols. 4to.; Prynne’s History of King 
John, and several other valuable 


books. Mr. Richard Baynes has pre- 
sented Ceillier Histoire des Auteurs 
Sacres, 19 vols. 4to. 

The further donations to the Library 
will be regularly recorded. 





CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. SECOND 
SERIES, 

Weare happy to inform our readers, 
that the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Library have completed their 
arrangements for a second course of 
Lectures on The Causes of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, which are to 
be delivered in that Institution by the 
Rev. Robert Vaughan, Professor of 
History in the University of London. 
The course is to commence on Tues- 
day Evening, April 15th, at six o’clock 
precisely, and to be continued every 
succeeding Tuesday (May 13th ex- 
cepted) until the series is completed. 

Our readers will be gratified with 
the following syllabus, which supplies 
a perspicuous view of the course, 
which, we doubt not, from the dili- 
gence, research, and enlightened views 
of Professor Vaughan, would abun- 
dantly satisfy those who may attend 
it. 

SUBJECT: 
The Causes of the Corruptions of 
Christianity. 

Lecture I. Tuesday, April 15th.— 
The Corruption of Christianity de- 
fined ; general View of the Subject 
Corruptions of Christianity from ten- 
dencies connected with the Under- 
standing ; from Indolence, Credulity, 
Prejudice, Presumption. 

Lecture LI. Tuesday, April 22nd.— 
Connexion between the Complexion of 
our Christianity and Natural Tem- 
perament; effect of excessive Imagina- 
tion, undue Sensibility, and Physical 
Causes ; Influence of the Appetites and 
Passions, Sensuality, Worldliness, 
Formality, Vanity. 

Lecture III. Tuesday, April 29th. 
—True character of Judaism; Histo- 
rical view of its Corruptions and its 
Sects; Comparison between its cor- 
ruptions and those of Christianity. 

ture IV. Tuesday, May 6th.— 
Corruption of Christian Doctrine from 
Judaism; Cerinthus, the Ebionites, 
and Nazarenes ; its effect on the Chris- 
tian Polity and Worship. 
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Lecture V. Tuesday, May 20th.— 
Historical view of the Ancient Systems 
of Philosophy; the Oriental, Grecian, 
and Roman; inferences from this view. 
State of Gentile Philosophy subse- 
quent to the Advent; Gnosticism ; 
Eclecticism ; Uses of this lecture. 

Lecture VI. Tuesday, May 27th— 
Character of the early Fathers as de- 
fenders of Christianity; effect of their 
philosophy on their principles of Bibli- 
cal Interpretation; and on their spirit 
as theological disputants. 

Lecture VII. Tuesday, June 3d.— 
Effect of Philosophy on Ecclesiastical 
Authority ; the Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; the Christian Sacraments; and 
Christian Morality. 

Lecture VIII. Tuesday, June 10.— 
Character of ancient Paganism; its 
effect on the views of professed Chris- 
tians with regard to the Object of wor- 
ship; and as to Ritual services. 

Lecture 1X. Tuesday, June 17.— 
Influence of ancient Paganism on the 
Polity and Discipline of the Christian 
Church ; and on its Systems of Morals. 

Further information may be obtained 
of the Messenger at the Library, Blom- 
field Street, Finsbury Circus. 





BRIEF ACCOUNT OF WHARF ROAD 
CHAPEL, CIRENCESTER. 
( With an Engraving. ) 

The ancient and repectable town of 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, con- 
taining a population of from 6000 to 
7000 persons, has been till lately with- 
out any place of worship for the use of 
Congregational Independents. Some, 
however, remember when an orthodox 
dissenting ministry was supported by 
the liberal endowment which is now 
perverted to cast the shadow of So- 
cinianism, when the present miscalled 
Presbyterian Meeting was occupied b 
worshippers whose opinions were di- 
rectly opposed to those of the few who 
now assemble within its vegetating 
walls. This painful state of things 
had, for a long time, affected the 
minds of influential neighbouring mi- 
nisters, who having ascertained about 
four years since, that but a small mi- 
nority of the inhabitants attended any 
public worship, and still fewer the 
ministry of the gospel, determined 
immediately, to attempt the formation 
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of an Independent interest. A room 
was therefore engaged, and fitted up 
for public worship, which was opened 
by the Rev. Messrs. Roaf, of Wolver- 
hampton, and Burder, of Stroud, as- 
sisted by the Baptist minister of the 
town, and others. In May, 1830, Mr. 
Jerome Clapp, of Marlborough, was 
induced to render his gratuitous ser- 
vices to the infant cause. It has since 
been exposed to peculiar difficulties, 
from the apathy of ignorance, and the 
activity of prejudice ; but still, through 
the Divine mercy, it has prospered, 
some particulars of which have been 
published in a circular, those 
who have taken the responsibility of 
building. 

A respectable congregation, it ap- 
pears, has been collected ; a Sabbath- 
School established, the average at- 
tendance at which has been nearly 
200 children; a Church has been 
formed, and a Christian Instruction 
Society is in active operation. A 
lending library has been likewise in- 
stituted ; and for more than two years, 
a village itinerancy has preserved the 
ministry of the gospel to several im- 
portant villages, in which the valuable 
Home Missionary Society had long 
maintained a station; and to which it 
has kindly promised to continue some 
pecuniary aid. Our more immediate 
object, however, is to refer to the com- 
modious and rather handsome Chapel, 
an engraving of which accompanies 
this article ; a Chapel considered, by 
many who have seen it, as presenting 
by its moderate cost and architectural 
arrangement, some valuable hints to 
those who have to build. 

It is erected on a convenient spot of 
sufficient extent to be used as a burial- 
ground, granted on the application of 
forty respectable householders, by Earl 
Bathurst and Lord Apsley, upon a 
satisfactory lease. It is built of stone 
found in the neighbourhood ; but the 
front, which, including the pediment, 
is about thirty-eight feet from the level 
of the road, by about forty-four feet in 
width, is faced with free-stone, and 
ornamented with entablatures and 
cornices from approved designs. A 
oes twelve feet high, and of the 
ength of the building, receding under 
the gallery about nine feet, is supported 
by two columns, with corresponding 
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poate, the floor of which, supported 
y a flight of nine steps, conducts to 
the principal and gallery doors, and is 
raised to the level of the uppermost 
tier of pews in the interior, from which 
they gradually concentrate in the form 
ofan amphitheatre, by steps of seven 
inches each, to the level on which the 
Ipit is placed, the floor of which 
is consequently but little bigher than 
the upper of seats. The side 
walls are twenty-six feet high from 
the base to the dome, without windows, 
that a miutister’s house or school-rooms 
may at any time be added as wings to 
the building. The Chapel is partly 
lighted by two windows at the back, 
and three in the gallery over the 
portico, but principally by a sky-light 
ten feet in diameter, in the centre of 
the dome. The roof is constructed of 
iron rafters, averaging three inches by 
half an inch, weighing about two tons, 
ecrewed together, and firmly fixed by 
an iron base ring into a strongly bolted 
octangular wall-plate of Memel fir, 
nine inches thick. It is of a cupola 
form, rising to the skylight in the 
eentre fifteen feet from its base, and 
consequently forty feet from the floor 
of the Chapel; the rafters are covered 
with deal plank, fastened by strong 
copper wire, and the whole covered in 
with zinc. About two-thirds of the 
Chapel is pewed, the backs of the seats 
being made to recline about four 
inches, the remainder is provided with 
seats having panelled backs, but not 
enclosed. vestry has been erected 
immediately behind the pulpit. The 
has been put in trust; the 
deed has been duly enrolled and ap- 
mee m by the Congregational Board, 
—_ whom, in conjunction with the Rev. 
. Leifchild, Jay, and others, the 
case is very kindly recommended to 
the liberality of the public. The Rev. 
John Burder, of Stroud, has, we per- 
ceive, confirmed his recommendation 
by a personal subscription of £10. 
The estimates for the building are as 


follow :— 

The builder, for masonry, 
Dai dtawidiinyo cbse 
Boards for roof, and iron- 
monger’s contract, in- 
cluding gates and pali- 


£320 0 0 


160 0 0 


ee ee 


Windows, at £2 per 
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foot, including min 
weights, &c. ++-+--+- £30 0 0 

Ganpeater. for seats, ary 
pit, &c. ee ereerersee 0 oO 
Painting, &c. +++-+++-+ 20 0 0 
£610 0 0 

Expenses in building outer 
wall and sundries +---- 90 0 
£700 0 0 


Towards which £400 have been libe- 
rally contributed ; for the remainder, 
application is intended to be made to 
the religious public, and we would hope 
they will be found ready to reimburse 
an outlay which we doubt not they 
well approve. 





CIRCUMSTANCES RELATIVE TO THE 
INDEPENDENT CHAPEL AT TORQUAY. 
In the year 1829, the ministers of the 
South Devon Association deeply inte- 
rested themselves to procure a place 
of worship at Torquay, and the Rev. 
Greenwood, coming down to the 
neighbourhood as the agent of the 
Home Missionary Society, was in- 
duced, by the promising appearances 
of the spot, and its suitableness to his 
health, to commence his ministerial 
labours there in March, 1830. A large 
room, formerly occupied as a theatre, 
was hired, and as a good congregation 
soon assembled, ground was engaged 
whereon a chapel should be built; for 
the erection of which, and for the pur- 
pose of taking the ground from the 
freeholder in order to convey the pro- 
perty over to trustees, for the use of 
Protestant Dissenters, a Committee 
was formed consisting of Mr. Green- 
wood, Mr. Hellings, and Mr. Gill. 
The two latter gentlemen advanced on 
loan, without interest, £150, and the 
lease was prepared in the three names. 
The foundation stone was laid by Ad- 
miral Pearson, a member of a Dissent- 
ing church, on the 3d of June, 1830, 
with a plate thereon, engraved by Mr. 
Beatram, of Torquay, according to 
Mr. Greenwood’s order, stating the 
building to be an Independent place 
of worship, erected by three gentle- 
men as a Committee. The intended 
cost was £600 or £700, but as the 
building proceeded Mr. Greenwood, 
contrary to the repeated remonstrances 
of the other two nn a we of the Com- 
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mittee, determined on an expensive 
plan of finish, and incurred various 
charges, till the originally intended 
cost was more than doubled; in con- 
sequence, Mr. Greenwood found it 
needful to borrow £600 on the place ; 
and as the other two gentlemen had 
not funds to meet this amount, they 
declined the increased responsibility, 
and their names were withdrawn from 
the lease, whereupon an agreement 
was entered into, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

“« Memorandum—September 13, 1831, 

Torquay. 

‘* We, the undersigned, having 
been named as parties with our re- 
spected brother, Rev. W. Greenwood, 
to the lease for ninety-nine years, from 
Sir L. Plank, of the ground for the 
Independent Chapel, Torquay, and 
having been informed by the Attorney 
consulted previous to signing the lease, 
that our doing so would involve our 
personal responsibility, both in respect 
to the covenants therein, and also in 
regard to any monies borrowed for 
payment of the building of the chapel, 
which personal responsibility was never 
coutemplated by us; and our brother 
Greenwood, having given us herein his 
agreement and assurance to vest the 
said chapel in public trust for the pur- 
poses originally intended, as early as 
possible; we certify, that by our re- 
quest the lease is.to be made in his 
sole name, and that we concur in his 
obtaining a loan for payment of the 
builder. 

“ Agreed, R. GILt. 

N. HELLINGS. 
W. GREENWOOD.” 

By this time Mr. Greenwood had 
formed a church, consisting of the 
pious individuals attending his minis- 
try and professing the sentiments of 
Protestant Dissenters, and he was re- 
cognized as their pastor. In June, 
1831, the chapel was opened in the 
most solemn manner, as a Dissenting 
place of worship. Dr. Payne, Theo- 
logical Tutor of the Western Academy, 
Exeter; Rev. Mr. Nicholson, Baptist 
Minister, of Plymouth; and the Rev. 
H. J. Roper, of Teignmouth, preached 
on the occasion. 

The attendance now became very 
good; a large Sunday-school was ga- 
thered, and all seemed to be so ex- 

N. $, NO. 112. 
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ceedingly prosperous, that the Home 
Missionary Society, which had allowed 
Mr. Greenwood salary tor a year and 
a quarter, was informed that its aid 
was no longer needed. 

During the whole period coliections 
for paying the cost of the chapel were 
made by Mr. Greenwvood in South 
Devon, the total amount of which we 
cannot at present ascertain, by reason 
of the collecting book being improperly 
retained by him, and of the apparent 
discordance of his statements. 

No sooner was the chapel perceived 
to be thus prosperous, and the canse of 
Dissent to be rapidly advancing, than 
the Episcopal party proposed to build 
a new church very near it, and the 
plans were actually prepared; but 
another and less expensive mode of 
attaining their object seems afterwards 
to have been conceived. 

About January, 1833, Mr. Green- 
wood printed an address to his flock, 
congratulating them on the prosperity 
they enjoyed as Dissenters, and ex- 
horting them to steadfastness in their 
principles. Alas! they little thought 
what would follow. In March, there 
was a ritmour that Mr. Greenwood 
thought of entering the Established 
Church, but being questioned thereon 
by Mr. Gill and others, he admitted 
that an invitation to do so had been 
conveyed to him by two or three cler- 
gymen, and he denied any intention 
of compliance—declared that his sen- 
timents had undergone no change— 
believed that he should die a Dissenter 
—authorized an entire contradiction 
of the rumours, and announced that 
the trust deed, for conveying the cha- 
pel over as the property of Protestant 
Dissenters, was ready for signature ; 
that he only wanted a few more Trus- 
tees to join those already procured, in 
a united responsibility for the loan 
of £600; that he was going to London 
for this purpose, and then all would 
be settled. On his return, he inti- 
mated to the members of the church 
separately an idea of conforming to 
Episcopacy, and used every means 
to induce his flock to follow bim; but 
they joined generally, with Mr. Gill 
and Mr. Hellings, in earnest remon- 
strances and appeals against what they 
considered to be a violation of most 
sacred pledges. In Agate Gib- 

2 
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son, who preached while Mr. Green- 


wood was receiving Episcopal ordina- 
tion, announced that it was the last 


time the chapel would be used for Dis- 
senting worship, The faithful flock 
went, however, as usual, to the prayer- 
meeting on the Monday, and found 
the doors.closed ; they applied for the 
keys, and were denied; thus com- 
menced their exclusion from their own 
place of worship—which was then 
called Trinity Church, and licensed 
by the Bishop. 

The original members of the Chris- 
tian Dissenting Church then hired a 
small and very damp place as the only 
one they could obtain for public wor- 
ship, and finding it constantly throng- 
ed, they turned their attention to the 
endeavour of building a place, by 
which a minister could be supported 
(there not being one in the town of 
any denomination but the Episcopal 
and Catholic,) and wherein accommo- 
dation might be found for the nume- 
rous invalids from Dissenting fami- 
lies, in this great resort for pulmonary 
sufferers. By the best lawyers in 
Devon they were informed, that al- 
though the Bishop of Exeter had li- 
censed their former chapel for Kpis- 
copal worship, yet by the agreement, 
of which the copy has been herein 
given, they could undoubtedly recover 
the place in the Court of Chancery, 
but the costs were anticipated as equal 
to the building of another chapel. 
They then endeavoured to recover the 
sums contributed to the place, wrested 
from them, and have obtained about 
£170. thereof; with this sum and 
wbout £60, more, raised near the 
spot, they proceeded to build a chapel 
of the same size as the former, viz 
forty-five feet by thirty-five feet with- 
in, at the expense, with the gallery, of 
about £600.; and they have had the 
property unalterably invested in the 
names of ilson, Esq. Joshua 
Wilson, Esq. Admiral Pearson, and 
semiese other gentlemen, as Trustees. 
The deed isfenrolled and approved by 
the Congregational Board. 

And uow.a more active opposition 
was commenced by several members of 
the Church of England against this 
arising interest. — of the 
and gentry withdrew all dealings from 
its supporters, and the Bishop of 
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Exeter, in his primary visitation ser- 
mon, triumphed in the transaction — 
affirming that ‘* In this signal instance 
almost the whole of the large congre- 
gation has gone over with the minister, 
and assuring his separated brethren of 
every denomination, that no idle punc- 
tilio would be allowed to stand in the 
way, no vain scruple would be insisted 
upon,” if they will accept his invitation 
to confurm—that his party ‘“‘ did not 
build the wall of partition, and does 
not uphold it,” &c. &. We are con- 
strained to say it does seem unparal- 
leled that a Bishop should openly 
triumph in the acquisition of a place 
obtained by sweh means; and now, 
with all the gifts thereto, made private 
property ;—and we cannot help asking 
what is to follow—for this visitation 
charge has heen printed, and probably 
is now dispersed all over England, it 
being already in the third edition, and 
doubtless in the hands of most of our 
senators. ‘The Dissenters at Torquay 
can challenge his Lordship to prove 
that his statement is ¢tr-we, and that fifty 
adults of the former congregation, or 
ten original members of the Dissenting 
Church remain with Mr. Greenwood. 
The Dissenters are firm, but they are 
indeed poor, being forced to contribute 
their quota for the support of the Esta- 
blished Church, as well as to incur 
the whole weight of expenditure in 
erecting their chapels, and in support- 
ing their ministers. They are op- 
pressed with the debt they incurred in 
seeking to show at such a crisis as the 
present, that Dissenters love their 
worship and discipline, and are willing 
to support it by every possible sacri- 
fice 


At such a juncture will their bre- 
thren aid them? the whole power of 
Episcopacy and wealth has been di- 
rected against them, and they cannot 
stand alone. They earnestly ask, shall 
a cause be crushed which has been so 
singularly aggrieved? Shall they find 
support in discharging what appeared 
to them the sacred duty,.on account of 
the general good, of exposing. the oe 
gression? they considered it a puble 
matter, by the result of which the 
public would in a —_ measure judge 
of Dissenters. They conceive that 
they have now done their part in the 
painful struggle with Episcopacy, and 
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they await the issue, confident in the 
sympathy and aid of their brethren 
when they have learned their case. 





PUTNEY CHAPEL, SURREY. 

The Chapel in this village was built 
in the year 1808, and opened for pub- 
lic worship in that year, when the first 
Sermon was preached by the late much 
beloved Rev. Joseph Hughes. The 
number of hearers having greatly in- 
creased, through the blessing of God 
upon the labours of the present pas- 
tor, the Rev. Edward Miller, a gal- 
lery was erected six years ago, ca- 
pable of holding’ about sixty persons, 
since which time, a progressive at- 
tendance having taken place, it be- 
came necessary to add two side gal- 
leries, aud a room over the Vestry, for 
the Sabbath School children, which 
can also be used as a gallery during 
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the time of worship. By these ar- 
rangements about one hundred and for- 
ty more persons can be accommodated. 
On the Ist of January in the present 
year, the Chapel was re-opened, when 
two Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. G. Clayton and the Rev. J. P, 
Dobson; the other parts of the ser- 
vice being conducted by the Rev, J, 
Varty, J. E. Richards, J. Belcher, 
and D. Bundy. The attendance was 
considerable, and the affectionate de- 
sires expressed for the prosperity of 
the canse of God in the place, were 
ealeulated to gladden the hearts of 
the minister and of his friends. The 
expense of the alterations is about 
£220, towards which sum, through 
the liberality of friends, £150 have 
been raised, and exertions will be 
made to obtain the remainder without 
delay. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


OPINIONS OF THE DISSENTERS ON LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL’S MARRIAGE BILL, 

The extempore opinion we gave on 
Lord J. Russell’s. proposed Marriage Bill 
has been abundantly confirmed by an 
examination of its details; and though 
we regret that an amiable Nobleman, 
who has rendered to Dissenters in time 
past good service, should be found in a 
false position, yet he has only himself to 
blame, as his Lordship well knows several 
quarters from which he might have learned 
what sort of a measure would meet the 
wishes of the Dissenters had he deigned 
to inquire. The following Resolutions of 
The United Commmittee wpon the subject 
embody the sentiments of most Dissenters 
upon the measure, and something more 
statesman-like in conception, and liberal 
temper, is indispensable tomeet the just 
expectations of the body. 

At a Meeting of “ ‘The United Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the Griev- 
ances under which Dissenters now la- 
bour, with a view to their redress,” held 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, in Redcross 
Street, on Monday, the 17th day of 
March, 1834, Henry Waymouth, Esq. in 
the Choir, 

It was Resolved,— 
1. That this Committee having ex- 


amined the “ Bill for granting Relief, in 
relation to the celebration of Marriages, 
to certain persons dissenting from the 
United Church of Englund and Ireland,” 
brought into the House of Commons by 
Lord John Russell, regret to find that 
their objections against the measure, #8 
embodied in their Resolutions passed on 
the 5th instant, and transmitted to his 
Lordship (a copy of which Resolutions 
is subjoined), are neither obviated nor 
lessened by the provisions of the printed 
Bill, which are such as, in their opinion, 
render the measure altogether unsatis- 
factory. 

2. That this Committee are convinced, 
that without an uniform system of Na- 
tional Civil Registration of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, upon liberal and 
enlightened principles, it will be difficult 
to supply effectual means of affording 
relief to Protestant Dissenters from the 
grievance of the present Marriage Law. 

3. That, as Mr. Brougham has given 
notice, in the House of Commons, that 
he will, on the 22nd of April next, move 
for leave to bring in a “ Bill to establish 
a Registry of all Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, throughout England and Wales,” 
and as the second reading of the Dis- 
senters’ Marriage Bill is postponed to the 

2x2 
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28th of April, this Committee invite, in 
the mean time, from the Associations and 
Committees of Dissenters throughout the 
country, the explicit communication of 
their sentiments respecting the Marriage 
Bill, and any other depending watter 
affecting Dissenters, in order that this 
Conimittee may be prepared to lay before 
the Legislature and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, accarate evidence of the ge- 
neral feeling of the Dissenting Body, or, 
if necessary, to call for some more piblic 
demonstration of their sentiments. 

4. That this Committee having ex- 
pressed their desire for a National and 
Civil Registration, avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to express their 
warmest thanks to John Wilks, Esq. 
M.P., for his unremitting exertions in 
reference to the important subject of a 
National yor gs of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, and especially for 
the very luminous and able Report of the 
Committee of thet House of Commons, 
appointed during the last Session, of 
which Committee Mr. Wilks was Chair- 
man, and which has so much tended to 
enlighten the public mind, and inform 
the Members of the Legislature on the 
subject 

6. That this Committee desire, also, to 
offer their grateful sense of the services 
rendered by those Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who have with so 
much ability, liberality of sentiment, and 
candour, supported the various Petitions 
committed to their hands, for the redress 
of grievances affecting Protestant Dis- 
senters, as well as their peculiar satis- 
faction at the testimony borne by many 
enlightened Churchmen to the reason- 
ableness and justice of their claims. 

6. That this Committee perceive with 
tome that Edward Divett, Esq. M.P. 

given notice, in the House of Com- 
mons, that he will to-morrow move Re- 
solutions for the extinction of compulsory 
payments of Church Rates throughout 
England and Wales; and they urgently 
request all their friends, who are Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, to sup- 
port a proposition which is based on 
justice and expediency, and which will 
be most gratefully regarded by Protestant 
Dissenters of all denominations, 

That the Resolutions passed this day, 
including those passed on the 5th inst 





[April, 


be printed in a suitable form, and sent to 

every Member of each House of Par- 

liament. 
(Signed) Henry Waymoutn, 
Chairman. 


The Resolutions of the 5th Instant, above 
referred to, are as follows : — 

That this Committee, while duly ap- 
preciuting the liberal intention of His 
Majesty’s Government, in proposing the 
measure now pending for the Relief of 
Dissenters in regard to Marriage, feel it 
their duty to state, that so far as its pro- 
visions have been disclosed, it is of a 
character that must render it wholly 
unsatisfactory and unacceptable to those 
whom it is intended to relieve, and for its 
avowed object, nearly, if not absolutely, 
nugatory. 

The objections which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, will render this mea- 
sure at once unacceptable and abortive, 
they will take leave briefly, but explicitly, 
to state. 

1. They object to the proposed direc- 
tions respecting banns—first, because 
they would render the parochial clergy 
directly contributary to the preparations 
for Dissenters’ Marriages, in a manner 
which will be felt by the Clergy them- 
selves as objectionable and offensive, if 
compulsory, and if not rendered compul- 
sory, vexatious and uncertain to the 
Dissenter. Secondly, because the pub- 
lication of banns, as applied to parties 
furming no part of the stated Congrega- 
tion, appears very inefficient for the 
purpose of publicity, this object being 
more likely to be secured by publishing 
them in the Chapel or place of worship 
where one or both parties is or are re- 
gularly attendant. Thirdly, because the 
publication by banns, instead of being a 
protection against clandestine marriages, 
forms the mode generally resorteg to for 
that purpose. And the whole machinery 
they consider as both unnecessary and 
inapplicable to their case, And it is 
observable, that nu such publication is 
required in the marriages of the Society 
of Friends. Fourthly, because they de- 
precate any plan involving the necessity 
of registering the intention of the parties 
with a Clergyman of a different Denomi- 
nation, as a proceeding likely to lead to 
very unpl t results on both sides, 





be published in the “ Patriot’ News- 


paper. 
That the Resolutions passed this day, 
but excluding those of the 5th instant, 
be published in the ‘ Times’ and 
*¢ Morning Chronicle” Newspapeis. 
‘That 1000 copies of all the Resolutions 


2. They anticipate similar inconve- 
niences from that part of the plan which 
renders it necessary, as the alternative, 
for a Dissenting Minister to be furnished 
by the Ordinary with a license tu perform 
a religious ordinance. It is not im- 
probable, that the Bishop might feel an 
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objection to granting such license, which 
may, under the present state of the law, 
be refused. And, at all events, they 
conceive, that an Ecclesiastical sanction 
from the ministers of another church 
ought not to be requisite to the perform- 
ance either of a civil contract, or of a 
religious rite, among the Dissenters. 

8. They feel decided objections against 
that part of the plan which leaves the 
record of marriage, 30 far as it is to be 
available legal evidence, in the hands of 
the Dissenting Minister. First, because 
while objecting to the’present system of 
Clerical Registration, they could not, 
without the greatest inconsistency, con- 
sent to a plan, constituting their own 
ministers Civil Registrars. Secondly, 
because the provisions proposed are not 
likely to be effectual for securing the 

at objects—permanence and accessi- 
bility of evidence. 

4. They must also protest against that 
part of the plan which would compel the 
Dissenting Minister, while bound in heavy 
penalties, to keep a Marriage Registry, 
which will be the only available legal 
evidence, to send every three months a 
copy of the same, with a fee, to the Re- 
gistrar of the diocese, it being admitted 
that the Diocesan Registries are very ir- 
regularly kept 

5. They conceive that the provisions 
respecting the places of worship to be 
licensed under this Act, for the per- 
formance of Marriage, are such as would 
prevent its being available or acceptable 
to any class of Dissenters, First, It is 
required that application must be made 
to the Magistrates by twenty householders 
of the parish in which the place of wor- 
ship is situated ; whereas it is’ obvious, 
that the parties who would he anxious to 
obtain this privilege would be, not the 
parishioners as such, but the members of 
the Congregation, who may be resident 
in different, and even distant parishes ; 
and it is probable, that in a congregation 
of 500 or 1000 persons, including nu- 
merous householders, there may not be 
twenty householders of the particalar 
parish, constant attendants at that par- 
ticular place of worship. They alsodeem 
the requiring a notice of the grant of 
such license to be fixed on a conspicuous 
part of the Chapel, to be a needless and 
objectionable arrangement. 

6. They conceive, also, that the re- 
quiring the Dissenting Minister to give 
notice of his intention to celebrate the 
intended marriage, is a provision which 
would be so offensive, as to preclude any 
parties, ina respectable rank of life, from 
availing themselves of the relief intended 
to be afforded by the proposed Act. 
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7. They see in the system of sectarian 
registration, as opposed to national re- 
gistration, which this Bill would legalize, 
an aggravation of the evils affecting the 
whole community, which result from the 
present confessedly defective and inse- 
cure system. First, Because it would 
separate the record of Dissenters’ mar- 
riages from the record of births and 
deaths; and, secondly, Because it would 
separate the record of Dissenters’ mar- 
riages, in which all classes of the commu- 
nity are liable to have a deep and com- 
mon interest, from the parochial record 
of the marriages of Episcopalians, there- 
by impairing the accessibility and cer- 
tainty of the legal evidence, by dividing 
it between two distinct registries. The 
intermarriages which are constantly tak- 
ing place between members of the Esta- 
blishment and Dissenters, render a com- 
mon civil record absolutely indispensable 
for the purpose of effectual relief; and 
they feel, therefore, an insuperable re- 
pugnance to any plan which, instead of 
promoting and facilitating, tends to retard, 
and seems to abandon as hopeless, the 
adoption of a system of national registra- 
tion, based upon sound principles. 


PROPOSED AGGREGATE MEETING OF 
DISSENTING DEPUTIES,’ 

During the past month, the following 
printed letter was circulated in town and 
country :-— 

“ Dear Brother,—Aware of the dis- 
satisfaction with which the Dissenters 
have received the exposition of Lord 
John Russell’s intended Bill on the sub- 
ject of Marriage, and having sufficient 
reasons for believing that the dispositions 
of His Majesty’s Government toward us 
are far more kind and liberal than the 
character of the above Bill has led us to 
suppose; I beg to suggest the propriety 
of adopting some method of laying before 
the Cabinet the views and wishes of the 
Dissenting Body throughout the nation, 
as to the principles on which our claims 
are founded, and the mode in which 
redress may be afforded us in the most 
simple and satisfactory way. 

“I would ask you, if we have yet 
fairly submitted our cause to the con- 
sideration of Ministers; have we given 
them an opportunity of knowing our 
sentiments, with regard to the peculiar 
nature and practical working of the 
impositions of which we complain, or the 
privileges we demand ? 

“Is there any recognized body of 
persons, who can fairly be regarded as 
the representatives of Protestant Dis- 
senters? To whom, then, can Govern- 
ment look, with whom can they confer, 
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munity, for whom they are called upon 
to. legislate? Nothing can be gathered 


not, know our principles, nor have a 
sufficient acquaintance with our wishes; 
and hence Lord Russell supposes and 
says, that it is impossible to legislate to 
the satisfaction of so divided and dis- 
tracted a body as the Dissenters.* 

“On the Slavery Question, the views 
and wishes of Abolitionists were repre- 
sented by hundreds of Delegutes, assem~- 
bled in London, from all parts of the 
Kingdom; and to their influence the Bill 
for the Abolition of Slavery owes some 
of its noblest and most merciful features. 
Why should not the same plan be adopted 
te represent our interests and achieve our 
liberties ? 

“ | trust you and your friends will see 
the importance and necessity of sending 
some gentleman of known firmness and 
moderation to represent the Dissenters of 
your Town or District; and that you will 
excite the Ministers and Churches around 
you to concur in this plan, that a nu- 
merous and respectable body of Delegates 
may meet in London to confer with His 
Majesty’s Government, and the Members 
of Parliament for their respective lo- 
calities, 

“ You will feel, my dear Brother, that 
the interests we have at stake are worth 
the expenditure of time and money which 
this plan must involve; and I hope you 
will give me credit when I say, that I 
have reasons for thus addressing you, 
founded on information which I may not 
discluse. I would suggest that any four 
Delegates who shall meet in the Reading 
Room of the 1 Library, on 
Tuesday, the 18th of the movth, 
at Twelve o’Clock, shall fix the hour and 

lace of the first General Meeting, and 
ve a written Notice of the same on the 
table, for the information of others. 

“ Should but a few at first accede to 
the plan I have suggested, I am confident 
that a circular issued by them, inviting 
a larger attendance, would be responded 
to from every County, if not from every 
considerable town in the Kingdom. 

“An INDEPENDENT MINISTER.” 

London, March 10, 1834, 





* See the Speech of Losd John Rus- 
sell, on the 7th Lust, 
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As to the inquiry, whether His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have had sufficient op- 
— of knowing the sentiments of 

issenters on their grievances, we would 
answer it by referring the members of 
His Majesty’s Government tothe crowd 
of Memorials that with much respect have 
been placed in the hands of Earl Grey, 
by enlightened deputations, who have 
illustrated the sentiments of the docu- 
ments they conveyed by many striking 
facts. We refer our readers to the 
twenty specimens of those memorials we 
have printed, and we ask them to say 
whether the sentiment attributed to 
Lord John Russell is vot a practical in- 
sult to a Body which has taken such 
laudable pains to expound its opinions, 
and which has, with such singular coin- 
cidence, stated them. 

The anonymous proposal, of course, was 
treated with the neglect all such com- 
munications merit, for the man who has 
not the moral courage to avow his own 
convictions, can never inspire confidence 
in the bosom of others as to their sta- 
bility. 

A more grave nessa to the same 
effect was put forth by a public meeting 
in Birmingham, at which the Rev. T, 


East presi andjtherefore deserved the 
respectful attention of the dissenting 
community. 


The United Committee therefore passed 
the following resolution, on Monday the 
24th of March, which has been exten- 
sively advertised : 

“ That this Committee, being publicly 
called on to express their opinion asto - 
the expediency of convening in the Me- 
tropolis, a General Meeting of Deputies 
of Protestant Dissenters from the country, 
on.an early day in the ensuing month, beg 
to inform their friends, that, should an 
sufficient occasion arise to justify their 
convening such a Meeting, on the great 
questions affecting the Protestant Dis- 
senters, this Committee will not hesitate 
to take the steps requisite for that pur- 
pose. But that, during the pending 
communications with Members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government and of the Legisla- 
ture, relative to the Registration Bill, the 
Marriage Bill, the announced motion re- 

g oe ype ne other matters, 
they would respectfully deprecate such 
a Meeting as unseasonable and unad- 
veeThe fi ing Resolution be pub- 

* That the foregoing m be pu 
lished in the Times,’ * Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ and ‘ Patriot’ Newspapers. 


Signed “ Henry WAyYMoUuTH 
ea Chairman.” ” 

















1834. 


We concar in this advice, and cannot 
but think that the close of the second 
week in May would be found most con- 
venient for the assembling of the Dele- 
gates, if necessary, from every part of 
the kingdom. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE DISSENTERS IN 
LONDON. 

The Dissenters of London have been 
regarded by some of their brethren 
throughout the kingdom with a feeling 
of distrust, because they have not pre- 
ceeded to hold public meetings, and to 
adopt other methods, known by the 
phrase, “ agitation,” respecting the 
great questions of ecclesiastical debate. 
Their residence near the seat of govern- 
ment has afforded them opportunities of 
communicating with the noble Premier 
and other members of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nistry; and from the Congregational 
Board, the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and from the United Com- 
mittee, nearly twenty deputations have 
been sent with memorials, resolutions, 
statements, &c. to different individuals 
connected with the Administration. 
While there seemed to be any hope that 
the Cabinet intended promptly to relieve 
the Dissenters of their grievances, they 
were resolved to refrain from all needless 
excitement; but now that they have 
heard from Lord John Russell, in Par- 
liament, that their Birth and Marriage 
questions can only be settled by a 
system of general registration, and that 
that registration cannot be established 
until certain functionaries are appointed 
for the administration of the new Poor 
Laws, which said Poor Laws are not yet 
in existence, and very probably never 
may be, when they find themselves so left 
by Government for an indefinite period, 
after all the courteous attention and 
friendly solicitude they have displayed on 
its behalf, and when, moreover, they 

nder on the very doubtful phrases of 

rd Althorp about the forthcoming mea- 
sure on Church Rates, that “ he hoped it 
would be satisfactory,” and “ that he was 
sure it ought,” &c. ; and also consider the 
way in which his Lordship spoke of the 
right of burial, they feel that the time is 
at hand when they must act towards 


their friends in power as their brethren . 


in the country have done, and come for- 
ward heart and hand with them, to de- 
mand that relief which a Reformed Par- 
liament will not long withhold, what- 
ever party may occupy the Treasury 
benches. 
CAMBRIDGE PETITIONS. 
Liberal petitions for the admission of 
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Dissenters to the advantages ofthe Uni- 
versities, have been signed by sixty-three 
resident members of Cambridge, and pre- 
sented to each House of Parliament: by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Spring Rice, and the 
discussions have been interesting, pro- 
tracted, and auspicious. 

We feel much regret, that neither the 
name of Professor: Sehotield; though the 
son of a Dissenting minister, nor that of 
Mr. Simeon, the patriarch of the Evange- 
lical Church party, is: affixed to ‘these 
petitions. We regret it because no Evan- 
gelical clergyman ever appeared as can- 
didate for a living or a lectareship in the 
gift of a parish, but. the Dissenting pa- 
rishioners have always afforded him their 
hearty support. Surely, our ‘brethren 
have yet to learn “ to’ do unto usas they 
would we should do unto them.” 
REGIUM DONUM TO THE IRISH PRES~ 
BY TERIANS, 


We feel it to be our duty again to re- 
vert to this subject,.as the more we 
consider it the more objectionable it 
appears. 

n the flourishing town of Belfast 
there are several spleodid Presbyterian 
Meeting Houses, with large and opulent 
congregations, fully equal to the liberal 
support of their Pastors and Professors of 
Theology, &c. and yet the nation is taxed 
with about, £1000 a year towards their 
maintainance. 'T'wo years ago we under- 
stand that an increase of £2400 per annum 
was made to the Irish grant, which from 
the means that were employed to ubtain 
it, if we are not greatly misled, fully de- 
serves the name of: hush‘ money. We 
learn: that both the Synods, orthedox 
and heretical, are at this moment co- 
quetting with the Government for an 
equalization of the Bounty, by raising 
the two Jower classes of £50 and £75 
grants to the amount of the first, which 
bs £100 og annum. | We trust that. this 
will not be tolerated by a reformed Par- 
liament. 

We can say with Dr. Wardlaw, * that 
we repudiate with scorn all Regium 

ums, and every thing of the same 
beggerly kind ; and regret, that any body 
of Dissenters, or any’ individual minis- 
ters, should ever have let themselves 
down to the acceptance of them.” 


RECENT DEATH. 

On the evening of the 13th Ult. died 
the Rev. Wm. Vint, of Idle, in York- 
shire, aged 66. He closed an honourable 
life, after a long and ful illness, in 
peace. He had held the pastorate of the 








Independent Church and Congregation 
in that village nearly 44 years, and united 
with it the presidency of Airedale Coilege 
from its foundation in 1800. Such a biogra- 
phy as his character deserves and demands 
cannot be comprised in the narrow space, 
nor entrusted to the fleeting record of a 
public journal. His was an. intellect ca- 
ble of the most varied efforts ; acute in 
udgment, bold in imagination, refined in 
taste. It would be difficult to decide be- 
tween the respective styles of his erudi- 
tion, his claim to mastery in what was 
nd and polite. ell versed in 
classical scholarship, he was little inferior 
in his acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages. His acquirements could only be 
measured by those who determined to eli- 
cit them. Plain in his manners, they 
who knew him in the confidence of 
friendship were alone able to appreciate 
the refinement of his sentiments and the 
delicacy of his feelings. Artless and un- 
affected, he was to be compelled before 
he unfolded his stores. Gentle, he never 
offended ; but sensitive, he deeply felt 
ingratitude and wrong. His generosity 
was unbounded, even to a fault; nor was 
he merely liberal in pecuniary disposi- 
tions ; he was self-devoting in every office 
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of kindness and benevolent zeal. He was 
a niggard in nothing but in his economy 
of time. He lived for others. Too often 
did he consume the night in stady, too 


often did he exhaust the day with labour. 


If a reserve did ever disguise him, it was 
only from a superficial order of mind ; 
and a little proof of him revealed the 
simplest, kindest, truest heart. He has 

a career, than which few have 
been more signally useful,—none have 
been more, greatly pursued !— Leeds Mer- 


cury. 
NOTICES. 

The first Annual Sermon, in aid of the 
Society for the Relief of the necessitous 
Widows and Children of Protestant Dis- 
senting Miniters, will be preached at the 
Rev. John Clayton’s Chapel, Poultry, on 
Wednesday, the 9th of April next, by the 
Kev. John Leifchild, of Craven Chapel. 
Service to begin at Twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely, 

On Thursday, the 1st of May, the Rev. 
Caleb Morris, of Fetter Lane, will preach 
the Annual Sermon to Young People, at 
the Rev. J. Hamblin’s Chapel (late Rev. 
R. Davies’s), East Street, Walworth. 
Worship to begin at Four o’Clock. 





mises on the Regium Donum. 


may wish to see inserted. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Communications have been received this month from the Rev. G. Redford, LL.D. 
—Dr. Henderson—A. Tidman—J. Mackenzie, M.A.—J. Roaf—T. Scales. 


Also from Messrs. Joshua Wilson—W. Stroud, M. D. 


We must entreat the patience of several Correspondents for a month or two longer. 
We shall thank our Irish Correspondent to forward to us the information he pro- 


As we intend to close our collection of Memorials in the next Number, we beg 
that copies may be sent to us, early in the present month, of such as our Readers 





es Ss 














